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PRESCOTT’S PERU. 


History of the Conquest of Peru; with a 
Preliminary View of the Civilization of 
the Incas. By Wit.iam H. Prescorr. 
London: 1847. 


The world’s history contains no chapter more 
striking and attractive than that comprising the 
narrative of Spanish conquests in the Americas. 
Teeming with interest to the historian and 
philosopher, to the lover of daring enterprise and 
marvellous adventure it is full of fascination. On 
the vast importance of the discovery of a west- 
ern hemisphere, vying in size, as it one day, 
perhaps, may compete in civilization and power, 
with its eastern rival, it were idle to expatiate. 
But the manner of its conquest commands un- 
ceasing admiration. It needs the concurring 
testimony of a host of chroniclers and eye-wit- 
nesses to convince succeeding generations that 
the hardships endured, the perils surmounted, 
the victories obtained, by the old Conquistadores 
of Mexico and Peru were as real as their record 
is astounding. ‘The subjugation of vast and pop- 
ulous empires by petty detachments of adven- 
turers, often scantily provided and ignorantly 
led —the extraordinary daring with which they 
risked themselves, a few score strong, into the 
heart of unknown countries, and in the midst of 
hostile millions, require strong confirmation to 
obtain credence. Exploits so romantic go near 
to realize the feats of those fabulous paladins 
who, cased in impervious steel and wielding en- 
chanted lance, overthrew armies as easily as a 
Quixote scattered merinos. Hardly, when the 
tale is put before us in the quaint and garrulous 
chronicle of an Oviedo or a Zarate, can we 
bring ourselves to accept it as history, not as the 
wild invention of imaginative monks, beguiling 
conventual leisure by the composition of fantas- 
tical romance. And the man who undertakes, 
at the present day, to narrate in all their details 
the exploits and triumphs of a Cortés or a Pizar- 
ro, allots himself no slight task. A clear head 
and a sound judgment, great industry and a 
skilful pen, are needed to do justice to the sub- 
ject; to extract and combine the scraps of truth 
buried under mountains of fiction and misrep- 
resentation, to sift facts from the partial ac- 
counts of Spanish jurists and officials, and to 
correct the boastful misrepresentations of insolent 
conquerors. The necessary qualities have been 
found united in the person of an accomplished 
American author. Already favorably known 
by his histories = the eventful and chivalrous 





reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, and of the ex- 
ploits of the Great Marquis and his iron follow- 
ers, Mr. Prescott has added to his well-merited 
reputation by his narrative of the Conquest of 
Peru. In its compilation he has spared no 
pains. Private collections and public libraries, 
the archives of Madrid and the manuscripts of 
the Escurial, he has ransacked and collated. 
And he has been so scrupulously conscientious 
as to send to Lima for a copy of the portrait 
whose engraving faces his title-page. But 
although his materials had tg be procured from 
many and distant countries, their collection ap- 
pears to have occasioned him less trouble than 
their abundance. The comrades and contem- 
poraries of Pizarro were afflicted with a scrib- 
bling mania. They have left masses of corre- 
spondence, of memoranda and personal diaries, 
contradictory of each other, often absurd in their 
exaggerations and childish in their triviality. 
From this farrago has Mr. Prescott had to cull 
—a labor of no trifling magnitude, whose result 
is most creditable to him. And to our admiration 
of his talents are added feelings of strong sym- 
pathy, when we read his manly and affecting 
account of the painful circumstances under which 
the work was done. Deprived by an accident 
of the sight of one eye, the other has for years 
been so weak as at times to be useless to him for 
all purposes of reading or writing. At intervals 
he was able to read print several hours a day, 
but manuscript was far more trying to his im- 
paired vision, and writing was only possible 
through those aids by which even the stone- 
blind may accomplish it. But when he could 
read, although only by daylight, he felt, he says, 
satisfied with being raised so nearly to a level 
with the rest of his species. Unfortunately, the 
evil increases. “The sight of my eye has 
become gradually dimmed, whilst the sensibility 
of the nerve has been so far increased, that for 
several weeks of the last year I have not opened 
a volume, and through the whole time I have not 
had the use of it, on an average, for more than 
an hour a day.” Sustained by love of letters, 
and assisted by readers and amanuenses, the 
student and scholar has triumphed over these 
cruel disadvantages, surmounted all obstacles, 
and produced three long and important historical 
works conspicuous by their impartiality, research, _ 
and elegance ; entitling him to an exceedingly | 
honorable position amongst writers in the Eng- 
lish tongue, and to one of the very loftiest places 
in the as yet scantily filled gallery of American 
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men of letters. The last of these works, of which 
Pizarro is the hero and Peru the scene, yields 
nothing in merit or interest to its predecessors. 

The discovery of America infected Europe 
with a fever of exploration. Scarce a country 
was there, possessing a sea-frontier, whence ex- 
peditions did not proceed with a view to appro- 
priate a share of the spoils and territory of the 
new-found El-Dorado. In these ventures Spain, 
fresh from her long and bloody struggle with 
the Moor, and abounding in fierce unsettled 
spirits, eager for action and adventure, took a 
prominent part. The conquest of Cortes follow- 
ed hard upon the discoveries of Columbus; 
Dutch, English, and Portuguese pushed their in- 
vestigations in all directions: and, in less than 
thirty years from its first discovery, the whole 
eastern coast of both Americas was explored 
from north to south. The vast empire of Mex- 
ico was added to the Spanish crown, and the 
mother country was glutted and intoxicated by 
the Pactolus that flowed from this new posses- 
sion. But enterprise was not yet exhausted, or, 
thirst for gold satiated, and Balboa’s discovery 
of the Pacific gave fresh stimulus to both. Ru- 
mor had long spoken of lands, as yet untrodden 
by European foot, where the precious metals 
were abundant and worthless as the sand upon 
the seabeach. Years elapsed before any well- 
directed attempt was made to reach these golden 
shores, With a view to discovery and traflic in 
the Pacific, a settlement was made on the south- 
ern side of the Isthmus of Darien, and the town 
of Panama was built. But the armaments that 
were fitted out took a westerly direction, in 
hopes to realize a fixed idea of the Spanish 
government relative to an imaginary strait inter- 
secting the Isthmus. At last an expedition sail- 
ed southwards, but soon returned, owing to the 
bad health of its commander. This was in 1522. 
The moment and the man had not yet arrived. 
They came, two years later; Pizarro appeared, 
and Peru was discovered. 

But the discovery was comparatively a trifling 
matter. There lay the long line of coast, stretch- 
ing southeastwards from Panama ; the navigator 
disposed to explore it, had but to spread his sails, 
keep the land in sight, and take the risk of the 
hidden shoals and reefs that might lie in his 
course. The seas to be crossed were often tem- 
pestuous ; the country intervening between St. 
Michael’s Gulf and the southern empire, whose 
rumored wealth and civilization wrought so 
potently upon Spanish imagination, was peopled 
by fierce and warlike tribes. Shipwreck was to 
be dreaded, and a landing might for weeks or 
months be unsafe, if not impracticable. But 
what were such secondary dangers contrasted 
with the perils, doubly terrible from their un- 
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known and mysterious nature, incurred by the 
sanguine Genoese and his bold companions, 
when they turned their brigantine’s prow west- 
ward from Europe, and sailed—they knew not 
whither? Here the path was comparatively 
plain, and the goal ascertained; and although 
risks must be dared, reward was tolerably cer- 
tain ; for further tidings of the Peruvian empire 
had reached the ears of the Spaniards, less 
shadowy and incomplete than the vague hints 
received by Balboa from an Indian chief. An- 
dagoya, the officer whom illness had compelled 
to abandon an expedition when it was scarcely 
commenced, had brought back intelligence. far 
more explicit, obtained from Indian traders who 
had penetrated by land into the empire of the 
Incas, as far (so he says in his own manuscript, 
comprised in Navarrete’s collection) as its capital 
city of Cuzco. They spoke of a pagan but 
civilized land, opulent and flourishing; they 
described the divisions of its provinces, the wealth 
of its cities, the manners and usages of its in- 
habitants. But had their description been far 
more minute and glowing, the imagination of 
those who received the accounts would still have 
outstripped reality and possibility. Those were 
the days of golden visions and chimerical day- 
dreams. In the fancy of the greedy and cred- 
ulous Spaniards, each corner of the New World 
contained treasures, compared to which the gold- 
en trees and jewelled fruits of Aladdin’s garden 
were paste and tinsel. The exaggerated reports 
of those adventurers who returned wealth-laden 
to Spain, were swollen by repetition to dimen- 
sions which enchantment only could have realized. 
No marvels were too monstrous and unwieldy 
for the craving gullet of popular credulity. 
“They listened with attentive ears to tales of 
Amazons, which seemed to revive the class'c 
legends of antiquity, to stories of Patagonian 
giants, to flaming pictures of an El-Dorado, 
where the sands sparkled with gems, and golden 
pebbles as large as birds’ eggs were dragged in 
nets out of the rivers.” And expeditions were 
actually undertaken in search of a magical Foun- 
tain of Health, of golden sepulchres and temples. 
The Amazons and the water of life are still to 
be discovered; but as to golden temples and 
jewelled sands, their equivalents, at least, were 
forthcoming, —- not for the many but for a chosen 
and lucky few. Of the fortunes of these the 
record is preserved ; of the misfortunes of those 
comparatively little is told us. We hear of the 
thousands of golden castellanos that fell to the 
lot of men, who a moment previously, were with- 
out a maravedi in their tattered pouches; we 
find no catalogue of the fever stricken victims 
who left their bones in the noxious districts of 
Panama and Castillo de Oro. And those who 
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achieved riches, earned them hardly by peril 
and privation, although, in the magnificence of 
the plunder, past sufferings were quickly forgot- 
ten. Thrice did Pizarro and his daring com- 
panions sail southward; countless were their 
hardships, bitter their disappointments, before 
the sunshine of success rewarded their toils, re- 
vealing to them treasures that must in some 
degree have appeased even their appetite for 
lucre. They came suddenly upon a town whose 
inhabitants, taken by surprise, fled in conster- 
nation, abandoning their property to the inva- 
ders. It was the emerald region, and great store 
of the gems fell into the hands of the Spaniards. 
Pizarro had one as large as a pigeon’s egg. A 
quantity of crowns and other ornaments, clum- 
sily fashioned, but of pure gold and silver, were 
more to the taste of the ignorant conquerors, who 
were sceptical as to the value of the jewels. 
“Many of them,” says Pedro Pizarro, whose 
rough, straightforward account of the dis- 
covery and conquest of Peru is frequently quot- 
ed by Mr. Prescott, “had emeralds of great 
value; some tried them upon anvils, striking 
them with hammers, saying that if they were 
genuine, they would not break; but others des- 
pised them, and affirmed that they were glass.” 
A cunning monk, one of the missionaries whom 
Pizarro had been ordered by the Spanish 
government to take out in his ships, encouraged 
this opinion, in order to buy up the emeralds as 
their market value declined. The specie, how- 
ever, was of immense amount, if the authority 
just quoted may be depended upon. He talks 
of two hundred thousand castellanos, the com- 
mercial value of which was equivalent to more 
than half a million sterling. This from one vil- 
lage, of no great size or importance. It was a 
handsome earnest of future spoils, and of the 
mountain of gold which, as an Inca’s ransom, 
awaited the Spaniards at Cuzco. 

In these days, when the rumored existence 
of a land previously unknown provokes expedi- 
tions authorized and fitted out by half the mari- 
time powers of Europe, and when great nations 
risk the peace of the world for the possession of 
a paltry Pacific islet, the small degree of vigor 
shown by the Spanish crown in pushing its 
American discoveries fills us with surprise. 
Take Peru as an instance. The isthmus of Da- 
rien was colonized by Spaniards; Mexico was 
theirs, and the armaments sent by Pedrarias 
from Panama to explore in a north-westerly 
direction, had met at Honduras the conquerors 
of the Aztecs, the brave and fortunate com- 
panions of Hernan Cortés. One empire had 
received the Spanish yoke; at Panama the foot 
of the European was on the threshold of another ; 
but there it paused, desirous, yet fearing, to pro- 





ceed. No aid or encouragement to enterprise 
was afforded from Spain; it was left to private 
capital and individual daring further to extend 
colonies already so vast. A priest found the 
money; two veteran soldiers, of low extraction, 
desperate fortunes, and brave spirit, undertook 
the risk. The most remarkable of the three 
men who thus formed a partnership for the con- 
quest of kingdoms, could neither read nor write, 
was illegitimate, and a foundling. “He was 
born in Truxillo,” says Gomara, in his Historia 
de las Indias ; “ was left at the door of a church, 
and for a certain number of days he sucked a 
sow, none being willing to give him milk.” 
Young Pizarro subsequently requited his por- 
cine nourishment by taking care of his foster- 
mother’s relatives. The chief occupation of his 
youth was that of a swineherd. Gomara’s ac- 
count of his birth, however, is only one of many, 
various and contradictory in their details. The 
fact is that very little is known of the early years 
of Francisco Pizarro. His valor and soldierly 
qualities he doubtless inherited from his father, 
a Spanish colonel of infantry, who served with 
distinction in Italy and Navarre. Neither from 
him nor from his mother, a person of low con- 
dition, did he receive much parental attention. 
Even the date of his birth is a matter of doubt, 
and has been differently stated by different 
chroniclers. He cannot, however, have been 
far from fifty when he started on his Peruvian 
expedition. During the fourteen previous years 
he had followed the fortunes of Ojeda, Balboa, 
and other Spanish-American adventurers, until 
at last the opportunity offered for himself to 
assume a command to which he proved in every 
way competent. His rank was that of captain, 
and the number of men under his orders made 
but a slender company, when, in the month of 
November, 1524, he left the port of Panama, on 
board a small vessel, indifferently provided, and 
of no great seaworthiness. About a hundred 
adventurers (some accounts say eighty, others a 
hundred and twenty), stalwart, stout-hearted 
fellows, for the most part of no very reputable 
description, composed the powerful army des- 
tined to invade a populous empire They start- 
ed under many disadvantages. Almagro, Pi- 
zarro’s partner in the undertaking, who was to 
follow in another ship, as soon as it could be got 
ready, had had the victualling of that on which 
his colleague embarked, and he had performed 
the duty in a slovenly manner, reckoning that, 
upon a coasting voyage, supplies might be ob- 
tained from shore. Landing for this purpose, a 
few leagues south of the river Biru, Pizarro 
could procure nothing besides wood and water. 
A tremendous storm came on; for ten days the 
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furious waves; rations ran short, and two ears 
of Indian corn were each man’s daily allowance. 
Thus poorly nourished, and in a crazy ship, they 
struggled with desperate energy against the fury 
of the tropical tempest. Only a miracle, as it 
seemed, could have saved them, and yet they 
escaped. The vessel bore Pizarro and his for- 
tunes. 

This first expedition, however, resulted in 
nothing, except much suffering and discontent. 
On landing, after the storm, the voyagers found 
themselves in a desolate and unproductive 
country, covered with tangled forests, untenant- 
ed even by beasts or birds. No living creatures 
were visible except noxious insects—no food 
was obtainable, save herbs and berries, unpalat- 
able, and often poisonous. The men desponded, 
and would fain have returned to Panama; but 
Pizarro, with much difficulty, appeased their 
murmurs, and sending back the ship to the Isle 
of Pearls for provisions, attempted to explore 
the country. On all sides stretched a gloomy 
forest, matted with creepers, and penetrable only 
with axe in hand ; habitations there were none; 
the bitter buds of the palm, and an occasional 
stranded shell-fish, were the best entertainment 
offered by that inhospitable region to the weary 
and disheartened wanderers, some of whom 
actually perished by famine. At last, after many 
weeks’ misery, an Indian village was discovered. 
The Spaniards rushed upon it like starving 
wolves upon a sheep-fold, and got a small supply 
of food, chiefly maize and cocoa-nuts. Here, 
also, they received further tidings of the golden 
southern realm that had lured them on this luck- 
less voyage. “Ten days’ journey across the 
mountains,” the Indians told Pizarro, “ there 
dwelt a mighty monarch, whose dominions had 
been invaded by one still more powerful — the 
Child of the Sun.” They referred to the King- 
dom of Quito, which the warlike Inca, Huayna 
Capac, had added, some thirty years previously, 
to the empire of Peru. 

Six long weeks of hunger and misery had 
elapsed, when the ship returned with good store 
of provisions. Revived by the seasonable sup- 
ply, the adventurers were now as eager to prose- 
cute their voyage as they shortly before had 
been to abandon it; and leaving Famine Port, 
the name given by Pizarro to the scene of their 
sufferings, they again sailed southwards. When 
next they landed, it was to plunder an Indian 
village of its provisions and gold. Here they 
found traces of cannibalism. “In the pots for 
the dinner, which stood upon the fire,” says 
Herera, in his Historia General de las Indias, 
“amongst the flesh which they took out, were 
feet and hands of men, whence they knew that 
those Indians were Caribs,”— the Caribs being 





the only cannibals as yet known in that part of 
the New World. This discovery drove the 
horrified Spaniards to their ships, from which 
they again landed at Punto Quemado, the limit 
of this first expedition. The sturdy resistance 
they there met from some warlike savages, in a 
skirmish, with whom they had two men killed 
and many wonded (Pizarro himself receiving 
seven wounds), made them reflect on the 
temerity of proceeding further with such a scanty 
force. Their ship, too, was in a crippled state, 
and in a council of war it was decided to return 
to Panama, and seek the countenance and assist- 
ance of the governor for the further prosecution 
of the enterprise. 

Without attempting to follow Mr. Prescott 
through his detailed and interesting account of 
Pizarro’s difficulties, struggles, and adventures, 
during the six years that intervened between 
his first departure from Panama, and his com- 
mencement of the conquest of Peru, we will 
glance at the character and deeds of a few of his 
comrades. The principal of these was Diego de 
Almagro, a brave and honorable soldier, who 
placed a confidence in his leader which the 
sequel shows was scarcely merited. A foundling 
like Pizarro, like him he was uneducated, and 
unable to sign his name to the singular covenant 
by which the two, in concert with Father Luke 
(the Spanish ecclesiastic, who found the funds 
for the expedition), agreed, upon oath, and in 
the name of God and the Holy Evangelists, to 
divide amongst them in equal shares, all the 
lands, treasures, gold, silver, precious stones, and 
other property, that might accrue as the result 
of their enterprise. For in such terms “three 
obscure individuals coolly carved out, and par- 
titioned amongst themselves, an empire of whose 
extent, power, and resources, of whose situation, 
of whose existence even they had no sure and 
precise knowledge.” Contented at first with the 
post of second in command, it does not appear 
whether it was on his own solicitation that Alma- 
gro was named by the governor of Panama 
Pizarro’s equal in the second expedition. This 
domination greatly mortified Pizarro, who sus- 
pected Almagro of having sought it, and did not 
neglect, when the opportunity offered, on his 
visit to the Court of Charles the Fifth, to repay 
him in kind. As far as can be gathered from 
the mass of conflicting evidence, Almagro was 
frank in disposition and straightforward in his 
dealings, but hasty in temper, and of ungovern- 
able passions. When he had despatched Pizarro 
on the first voyage, he lost the least possible time 
in following him, tracing his progress by the 
concerted signal of notches on the trees. In 
this manner he descended the coast to Punto 
Quemado, and in his turn, had a fight with the 
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natives, whose village he burned, and drove 
them into the woods. In this affair he lost an 
eye by a javelin wound. Passing Pizarro’s ves- 
sel without observing it, he pushed on to the 
mouth of the river San Juan, whence he return- 
ed to Panama, having gone further, suffered 
less, and collected more gold than his friend. 
At this time, however, great amity and mutual 
reliance existed between them; although not 
long afterwards we find them quarrelling fierce- 
ly, and only prevented by the interposition of 
their subordinates from settling their differences 
sabre in hand. 

Bartholomew Ruiz, an Andalusian pilot, a 
native of that village of Moguer which supplied 
Columbus with many seamen for his first voyages, 
also played an important part in the earlier re- 
searches of the discoverers of Peru. Upon the 
second voyage, when the two ships had reached 
the river of San Juan, he was detached in one 
of them to explore the coast, and soon made the 
little island of Gallo, in two degrees of north 
latitude. The hostile demonstrations of the 
natives prevented his landing, and he continued 
his course southwards, along a coast crowded 
with spectators. 

“ They stood, gazing on the vessel of the white 
man, as it glided smoothly into the crystal waters 
of the bay, fancying it, says an old writer, some 
mysterious being descended from the skies.” 
The account of Ruiz’s voyage, although it occu- 
pied but a few weeks, and was comparatively 
devoid of adventure, has a romantic and peculiar 
charm. The first European who, sailing in that 
direction on the Pacific, crossed the equinoctial 
line, he was also the first who obtained ocular 
proof of Peruvian civilization. He fell in with 
a balsa or native raft, consisting of beams lashed 
together, floored with reeds, guided by a rude 
rudder and rigged with a cotton square-sail. On 
board this primitive craft— still in use on the 
rivers and coasts of South America— were 
several Indians, whose dresses and ornaments, 
showing a great ingenuity and progress in manu- 
facturing art, excited his surprise and admiration. 
“ Mirrors mounted in silver,” says a Spanish nar- 
rator of Ruiz’s cruise, “and cups, and other 
drinking vessels, blankets of cotton and wool, 
and shirts, and vests, and many other garments, 
embroidered for the most part with very rich 
embroideries of scarlet, and crimson, and blue, 
and yellow, and all other colors, in various designs 
and figures of birds and animals, and fishes and 
trees; and they had small scales, in the fashion 
of a steelyard, for weighing gold; and many 
other things.” Right musical to the ears of the 
Spaniards were the tales these Indians told of 
the abundance of the precious metals in the 
palaces of their king. Wood, according to their 





report, was scarcely more plentiful than silver 
and gold. And they enlarged upon the subject, 
until their auditors hardly dared credit the flatter- 
ing accounts which, as they were soon to find, 
little exceeded the truth. Detaining a few of 
the Indians, that they might repeat their tale to 
Pizarro, and serve as interpreters after they 
should have acquired the Spanish tongue, Ruiz 
prosecuted his voyage to about half a degree 
south of the line, and then returned to the place 
where his commander and comrades anxiously 
awaited him. 

As pilot and navigator, old Ruiz rendered 
eminent services, and his courage and fidelity 
were equal to his nautical skill. In the former 
qualities another of Pizarro’s little band, Pedro 
de Candia, a Greek cavalier, was no way his in- 
ferior, although his talents were rather of a mil- 
iiary than a maritime cast. Soon after the re- 
turn of Ruiz to the river San Juan, Almagro, 
who had been to Panama for a reinforcement, 
made his appearance with recruits and stores. 
The pilot’s report inspired all with enthusiasm, 
and “ Southward, ho!” was again the cry. They 
reached the shores of Quito, and anchored off 
the port of Tacamez. Before them lay a large 
and rich town, whose population glittered with 
gold and jewels. Instead of the dark swamps 
and impervious forests where they had left the 
bones of so many of their companions, the ad- 
venturers beheld groves of sandal and ebony 
extending to the very margin of the ocean; 
maize and potatoe fields, and cocoa plantations, 
gave promise of plenty; the streams washed 
down gold-dust, and on the banks of one were 
quarries of emeralds. This charming scene 
brought water into the mouths of the Spaniards ; 
but their wishes were not yet to be fulfilled; 
with the cup at their lips, they were forbidden 
to taste. A numerous array of armed and reso- 
lute natives set them at defiance. And that 
they did so, speaks highly for their courage, 
when we consider the notion they entertained 
of the party of horsemen who, with Pizarro at 
their head, effected a landing. Like the Mexi- 
cans and other races to whom the horse was un- 
known, until introduced from Europe, they im- 
agined man and beast to form one strange and 
unaccountable monster, and had, therefore, the 
same excuse for a panic that a European army 
would have if suddenly assailed by a regiment 
of flying dragons. Nevertheless they boldly 
charged the intruders. These, feeling their | 
own inability to cope with the army of warriors — 
that lined the shore, and which numbered, a:- 
cording to some accounts, fully ten thousand | 
men, had landed with the sole purpose of seek 
ing an amicable conference. Instead of a peace- | 
ful parley, they found themselves forced into a 
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very unequal fight. “It might have gone hard 
with the Spaniards, hotly pressed by their reso- 
lute enemy, but for a ludicrous incident reported 
by the historians as happening to one of the cav- 
aliers. This was a fall from his horse, which so 
astonished the barbarians, who were not pre- 
pared for the division of what seemed one and 
the same being into two, that, filled with conster- 
nation, they fell back, and left the way open for 
the Christians to regain their vessels.” 

Doubting not that the account they could now 
give of the riches of Peru, would bring crowds 
of volunteers to their standard, Almagro and 
some of his companions again sailed for Panama, 
to seek the succors so greatly needed ; Pizarro 
consenting, after some angry discussion, to await 
their return upon the island of Gallo. The 
men who were to remain with him were highly 
discontented at their commander’s, decision, and 
one of them secreted a letter in a ball of cotton, 
sent, as a sample of Peruvian produce, to the 
wife of the governor of Panama. In this letter 
were complaints of privations and misery, and 
bitter attacks upon Pizarro, and Almagro, whom 
the disaffected soldiers represented as sacrificing 
their comrades’ lives to their own ambition. The 
paper reached its destination ; the governor was 
indignant, and sent ships to fetch away the 
whole party. But Pizarro, encouraged by let- 
ters from his two partners, who promised him 
the means of continuing his voyage, steadily 
refused to budge. With his sword he drew a 
line upon the sand from east to west, exposed, 
with a soldier’s frugality of words, the glory and 
prosperity that awaited them in Peru, and the 
disgrace of abandoning the enterprise, and, then, 
stepping across the line, bade brave men stay by 
him and recreants retreat. Thirteen were 
stanch to their courageous leader. The first to 
range himself by his side was the pilot Ruiz; the 
second was Pedro de Candia. The names of the 
eleven others have also been preserved by the 
chroniclers. 

“A handful of men, without food, without 
clothing, almost without arms, without knowledge 
of the land to which they were bound, without 
vessels to transport them, were here left upon a 
lonely rock in the ocean, with the avowed pur- 
pose of carrying on a crusade against a powerful 
empire, staking their lives on its success. What 
is there in the legends of chivalry that surpasses 
it? This was the crisis of Pizarro’s fate. ‘ 

Had Pizarro faltered from his strong pur- 
pose, and yielded to the occasion now so tempt- 
ingly presented for extricating himself and his 
broken band from their desperate position, his 
name would have been buried with his fortunes, 
and the conquest of Peru would have been left 
for other and more successful adventurers.” 
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Courage and constancy had their reward. 
True to their word, Luque and Almagro sent a 
small vessel to take off Pizarro and his little 
band. They embarked, set sail, and after twenty 
days were in the gulf of Guayaquil, abreast of 
Chimborazo, and in full view of the fertile vale 
of Tumbez. There an Inca noble came on 
board, and was received by Pizarro with all 
honor and distinction. In reply to his inquiries 
concerning the whence and wherefore of the 
white men’s coming, the Spanish leader replied, 
“that he was the vassal of a great prince, the 
greatest and most powerful in the world, and that 
he had come to this country to assert his master’s 
lawful supremacy over it.” He further an- 
nounced his intention of rescuing them from the 
darkness of unbelief, and converting them to 
Christianity. In reply to these communications 
the Inca chief said nothing — ali, perhaps, that 
he understood. He was much more favorably 
impressed by a good dinner, Spanish wine, and 
the present of an iron hatchet. The next day 
one of Pizarro’s followers, Alonzo de Molina by 
name, was sent on shore with a propitiatory 
offering of pigs and poultry for the curaca, or 
governor of the district. He brought back such 
marvellous accounts that he was set down as a 
liar ; and Pedro de Candia was selected to bring 
a true report of things on shore, whither he was 
sent, “dressed in complete mail as became a 
good knight, with his sword by his side, and his 
arquebuse on his shoulder.” His brilliant equip- 
ment greatly dazzled the Indians, and at the 
report of his arquebuse they fell to the ground 
in dismay. A wondrous story is gravely told by 
several chroniclers, how the Indians, taking him 
for a supernatural being, and desirous to ascer- 
tain the fact beyond a doubt, let loose a tiger 
upon him. Candia took a cross from his neck 
and laid it upon the back of the animal, which 
instantly fawned upon and gambolled round him. 
On returning to his ship the report of the Greek 
cavalier confirmed that of Molina. Both, as it 
subsequently appeared, were guilty of some 
exaggeration. But their flaming accounts of 
temples tapestried with plates of gold, afid of 
convent gardens where fruits and vegetables 
were all in pure gold and silver, gave heart to 
the adventurers, and sent them on their way 
rejoicing. To the port of Santa, nine degrees 
further south than any previous expedition had 
reached, they continued their voyage ; and then, 
having fully convinced themselves of the rich- 
ness of the country, and the importance of their 
discoveries, but being too few and feeble to 
profit by them, they retraced their course to 
Panama, and arrived there, after an absence of 
eighteen months, early in the year 1528. 

It was now that Pizarro, finding the governor 
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of Panama unwilling to assist him either with 
men or money, set out for Europe, to lay the 
report of his discoveries before the Emperor, 
and implore his support and patronage. He had 
little taste for the mission. The unlettered sol- 
dier, the war-worn and weather-beaten adven- 
turer, was at home on the deck of a tempest-tost 
caravel, or in the depths of a howling wilderness, 
where courage, coolness, and fortitude were the 
qualities needed ; and there he would rather risk 
himself than in the perfumed atmosphere of a 
court. His associates, however, urged him to 
depart. Father Luque’s clerical duties pre- 
vented him from undertaking the journey ; nei- 
ther by manners nor appearance was Almagro 
eligible as an envoy; Pizarro, although wholly 
uneducated, was of commanding presence, and 
ready, even eloquent, in speech. With honora- 
ble frankness and confidence in his friend’s 
integrity, Almagro urged him to set out. It was 
agreed that Pizarro should solicit for himself the 
offices of governor and captain-general of the 
newly discovered country ; for Almagro that of 
adelantado ; that the pilot Ruiz should be Alguacil 
Mayor, and Father Luque Bishop of Tumbez. 
Promising to act in conformity with this agree- 
ment, and in all respects to consult his friends’ 
interests equally with his own, Pizarro, accom- 
panied by Pedro de Candia, and taking with 
him some Peruvians and llamas, specimens of 
cloth and ornaments of gold and silver, traversed 
the Isthmus, and embarked for Spain. 

The discoverer and future conqueror of Peru 
had scarcely set foot upon his native soil, when 
he was thrown into prison for a debt of twenty 
years’ standing, incurred by him as one of the 
early colonists of Darien. Released from dur- 
ance, so soon as intelligence of his detention 
reached the court, he hurried to Toledo, where 
Charles the Fifth then was. The records of 
courts afford no scene more pregnant with inter- 
est than the arrival of Pizarro in the presence of 
his sovereign. It is the very romance of history, 
—a noble subject for either poet or painter. 
The great monarch was then in the zenith of his 
glory and full flush of his fame. Pavia had 
been won; the chivalrous king of France made 
prisoner. Charles, the hero of his day, was 
about to enter Italy and receive an imperial 
crown from a pontiff’s hand. Engrossed by his 
own triumphs and by the spread of his European 
power and dominions, the fortunate monarch 
had scarcely given a thought to the rich con- 
quests made in his name by obscure adventurers 
in the golden regions of the West. The arrival 
of Hernan Cortés, come to lay an empire at his 
feet, had scarcely roused him from his indiffer- 
ence, when, in that brilliant and martial court, 
crowded with nobles and grandees, there ap- 
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peared an unknown soldier, penniless, almost 
friendless, the child of shame, but whose daring 
deeds and great achievements were soon to give 
his name a lustre far above any that gentle birth 
and lengthy pedigree can bestow. Wholly 
unknown, however, Pizarro was not. The tale 
of researches, prosecuted, during a period of 
four years and in the teeth of innumerable diffi- 
culties and dangers, with a perseverance which 
rumor said had been rewarded by great discov- 
eries, had reached the ears of Charles. Pizarro 
met a gracious reception and patient hearing. 
Unabashed before royalty, he spoke with the 
gravity of a Castilian, and the dignity of a man 
conscious of his own worth. And he spoke well 
— “so well,” says Montesinos in his annals, 
“that he secured attention and applause at To- 
ledo, where the Emperor was, who gave him au- 
dience with much pleasure, treated him lovingly, 
and heard him tenderly, especially when he 
related his constancy and that of his thirteen 
companions upon the island, in the midst of so 
many troubles and hardships.” It is said that 
Charles shed tears at the recital of such great 
sufferings so nobly supported. Compelled to 
leave Spain, he recommended Pizarro to the 
Council of the Indies; and after some delay, 
the famous Capitulacion or agreement was drawn 
up and signed by the queen. By this document 
Pizarro received right of conquest and discovery 
in Peru as far as two hundred leagues south of 
Santiago, was made governor, captain-general, 
Adelantado, and Alguacil Mayor for life, with a 
salary of seven hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand maravedis, and various immunities and 
privileges. Almagro was appointed commander 
of the fortress of Tumbez; Father Luque got 
his bishopric; Ruiz was named grand pilot of 
the Southern Ocean ; Candia received command 
of the artillery ; and on the eleven others who 
had remained on the island with Pizarro, the 
rank of hidalgo was bestowed, besides the prom- 
ise of municipal dignities in Peru, when it should 
be under the Spanish rule. From this statement, 
it is apparent that Pizarro either did not attempt, 
or failed in his endeavors, to procure for Alma- 
gro and Ruiz the offices he had promised to 
solicit for them, and which, on the contrary, 
were all heaped upon himself. This treachery, 
or want of success, was the cause of bad blood 
between him and Almagro. Pizarro’s conduct 
in the affair has been variously represented by 
different writers. His kinsman, Pedro Pizarro, 
vindicates him from the charge of unfair dealing. 
“ And Don Francisco Pizarro petitioned in ac- 
cordance with what had been agreed with his 
companions ; and in the council he was answered 
that the government could not possibly be di- 
vided between two persons, for that had been 
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done in Santa Marta, and one of the two had 
killed the other.” And Pedro, who is a bit of 
partisan, and has a natural leaning to his cousin 
and commander, further states, that Pizarro, in 
honorable fulfilment of his promise, pleaded ur- 
gently for Almagro, till he received a rebuff, 
and was told, that if he did not ask the adelan- 
tamiento for himself, it should be given to a 
stranger. Whereupon he applied for it, and it 
was granted him in addition to his other dignities. 
He was also made a knight of St. Jago; and in 
the armorial bearings which he inherited by the 
father’s side, were introduced the black eagle 
and the two pillars emblazoned on the royal 
arms. A ship, a llama, and an Indian city were 
further added; “while the legend announced 
that under the auspices of Charles, and by the 
industry, the genius, and the resources of Pizar- 
ro, Peru had been discovered and reduced to 
tranquillity.” A premature announcement, which 
many subsequent scenes of bloodshed and vio- 
lence sadly belied. As regards the good faith 
kept by Pizarro with Almagro and his other 
companions, and the degree of sincerity and 
perseverance with which he pressed their claims 
at the court of Spain, Mr. Prescott is justly 
sceptical; and much of the conqueror’s after- 
conduct compels us to believe that in such solic- 
itations it was one word for his friend and two 
for himself. It is less interesting, however, to 
trace his dissimulation and double-dealing, and 
the dissensions resulting from them, than to 
accompany him upon his final expedition to the 
empire of the Incas. 

Although, by the articles of the capitulacion, 
Pizarro was bound to raise, within six months of 
its date, a well-equipped force of two hundred 
and fifty men, it was with less than three fourths 
of that number that he sailed from Panama in 
January, 1531. Careful to secure an ample 
share of the profits of the enterprise, the Span- 
ish government did nothing to assist it, beyond 
providing some artillery and a few military 
stores. Pizarro must find the funds and the 
men, and this was no easy matter. To obtain 
the latter, he repaired to his native town of 
Truxillo in Estremadura, where he recruited a 
few followers. Amongst them were four of his 
brothers— three illegitimate like himself, and 
one legitimate, Hernando Pizarro, a man of tal- 
ent and energy, but of turbulent and overbear- 
ing disposition, who cut an important figure in 
the Peruvian campaigns. ‘They were all poor, 
and proud as they were poor,” says Oviedo, who 
had seen them, “and their eagerness for gain 
was in proportion to their poverty.” Conse- 
quently the New World was the very place for 
them. Many, however, who listened eagerly to 
Pizarro’s account of the wealth to be obtained 





there, hesitated to seek it through the avenue of 
perils by which it was to be reached. As to 
money, those who had it were loath to invest 
on such frail security as Peruvian mines; thus 
proving themselves wiser in their generation 
than many in more recent times. Cortés, it is 
said, assisted Pizarro to the necessary funds, 
which he would hardly have raised without the 
aid of the Mexican conqueror; and the stipu- 
lated six months having expired, the rewly-made 
governor of Peru cut his cables, and in all haste 
left the shores of Spain, fearing that if the 
incompleteness of his preparations got wind, the 
Spanish crown might recede from its share of the 
contract. At Panama, recruits were as reluctant 
and scarce as in Spain; and at last, impatient of 
delay, he started on his expedition with only 
one hundred and eighty men and twenty-seven 
horses. Their equipment, however, was good ; 
they were well supplied with arms and ammuni- 
tion, and, above all, sanguine of success. Before 
their departure, their banners and the royal 
standard were blessed by a Dominican monk, 
and the soldiers took the sacrament. 

Anchoring after thirteen days’ sail in the Bay 
of St. Matthew, Pizarro landed his men and 
marched along the coast. He at first intended 
not to disembark till he reached Tumbez, of 
whose riches and fertility he entertained a pleas- 
ant recollection; but, baffled by winds, he altered 
his determination. He had, perhaps, better 
have adhered to it. True, that the emeralds 
and gold found at Coaque encouraged his fol- 
lowers, and enabled the politic adventurer to 
make a large remittance to Panama, to dazzle 
the colonists and induce volunteers. But the 
sufferings of the Spaniards on their march 
through those sultry and unhealthy regions, were 
very great. Encumbered with heavy armor 
and thick cotton doublets, they toiled wearily 
along beneath a burning sun and over sands 
scarce less scorching. Fortunately, they were 
unmolested by the natives, who fled on their 
approach. They had enough to do to combat 
disease and the climate. “A strange epidemic 
broke out in the little army ; it took the form of 
ulcers, or rather of hideous warts of great size, 
which covered the body, and when lanced, as 
was the case with some, discharged such a quan- 
tity of blood, as proved fatal to the sufferer.” 
Mr. Prescott recognizes in this horrible malady 
—which he says made its appearance during 
the invasion, and did not long survive it—“ one 
of those plagues from the vial of wrath, which 
the destroying angel who follows in the path of 
the conqueror pours out on the devoted nations.” 
Conquerors and conquered, however, suffered 
from it alike; and as to its having speedily be- 
come extinct, we suspect that it is still well 
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known in Peru. The verrugas, described by 
Dr. Tschudi in his valuable and delightful nar- 
rative of Peruvian travel, and which the natives 
attribute to the noxious qualities of certain 
streams, is coincident in its symptoms with the 
disease that afflicted Pizarro’s followers, dimin- 
ishing their numbers and impeding their prog- 
ress. The arrival of one or two small reinforce- 
ments filled up the vacancies thus made in their 
ranks, and the march was continued until the 
adventurers found themselves opposite the island 
of Pund, upon which Pizarro resolved to pitch 
his camp, and there plan his attack upon the 
neighboring city of Tumbez. Between the 
Tumbese and the men of Pund there was a 
long-standing feud, and the former lost no oppor- 
tunity of exciting Pizarro’s suspicions of the 
islanders. Having been informed that ten or 
twelve chiefs were plotting against him, he seized 
and delivered them to their rivals, who forthwith 
cut off their heads. A battle was the immediate 
consequence; and the handful of Spaniards 
defeated several thousand Puna warriors, mow- 
ing them down with musketry and sabre. As 
was by no means unusual in those days, the 
Christians received encouragement from Heaven. 
“In the battle,” says Montesinos with laudable 
gravity, “many, both of our people and of the 
Indians, saw that in the air there were two other 
camps — one led on by the archangel St. Michael 
with sword and buckler, the other by Lucifer 
and his myrmidons; but no sooner did the Cas- 
tilians cry victory, than the demons fled, and 
from out of a mighty whirlwind terrible voices 
were heard to exclaim —‘ Thou hast conquered ! 
Michael, thou hast conquered!’ Hence Don 
Francisco Pizarro was inspired with so great a 
devotion to the holy archangel that he vowed to 
call by his name the first city he should found, 
fulfilling the same, as we shall presently see.” 
These angelic interventions were common 
enough both in the Moorish and American wars 
of Spain, and have been commemorated by 
many artists, whose paintings, for the most part 
more curious in design than skilful in execution, 
are still to be occasionally met with in the Pen- 
insula. Pizarro was twice favored with such 
celestial succors; the seeond time at the fight, 
or rather massacre, of Caxamalca, when cer- 
tainly he required little aid against the panic- 
stricken hordes, who fell, like grass before the 
mower’s scythe, under the fierce sabre-cuts of 
the martial Spaniards. Nevertheless, “a terrible 
apparition appeared in the air during the on- 
slaught. It consisted of a woman and a child, 
and at their side a horseman, all clothed in 
white, on a milk-white charger, — doubtless the 
valiant St. James, — who, with his sword glanc- 
ing lightning, smote down the infidel host, and 





rendered them incapable of resistance.” Thus 
gravely and reverently deposeth the worthy 
Fray Naharro, who had his information from 
three monks of his order present in the fight. 

The arrival of Pizarro and his band upon the 
coast of Peru, occurred at a moment most favor- 
able to their projects of appropriation. The 
country had just emerged from a sanguinary 
civil war, in which many of its best warriors had 
perished ; the throne of the Incas was occupied 
by an usurper, who, to cement his power, had 
shed the blood of hundreds of the royal family, 
his own brethen and relatives. These events 
had been thus brought about:—The warlike 
Inca and conqueror of Quito, Huayna Capac, 
forgot, on his death-bed, the sagacity that had 
marked his reign ; and, in direct contravention 
of the fundamental laws of the empire, divided 
his dominions between Huascar, his legitimate 
heir, and Atahuallpa, a pet son whom he had by 
one of his numerous concubines. The old Inca 
died, and, for five years, his two successors 
reigned, without quarrel, over their respective 
territories. Then dissensions arose between 
them ; war broke out; and in two great fights, 
one at the foot of Chimborazo, the other on the 
plains of Cuzco, Atahuallpa’s troops, veterans 
grown grey under his father’s banner, were 
completely victorious. Huascar was taken pris- 
oner and shut up in the fortress of Xauxa ; his 
rival assumed the borla or scarlet diadem of the 
Incas, and, using his victory with little modera- 
tion, if Garcilasso de la Vega and subsequent 
Spanish writers are to be believed, butchered, 
with circumstances of great cruelty, all of the 
Inca blood upon whom he could lay hands. Mr. 
Prescott, however, doubts the veracity of Garci- 
lasso, the son of a niece of Huayna Capac and 
of a Spanish cavalier, who arrived in Peru, 
soon after its conquest, in the suite of Pedro de 
Alvarado. His origin, and familiarity with the 
Peruvian tongue, should ensure the correctness 
of his statements ; whilst his relationship, by the 
father’s side, with a family illustrious in letters 
as in arms, seems to guarantee his literary ca- 
pacity. But Garcilasso was sadly given to 
romancing ; and his pages exhibit, amidst much 
that is really valuable, great exaggeration and 
credulity. If we could implicitly credit his state- 
ments of Atahuallpa’s atrocities, our sympathy 
with the Inca, betrayed, dethroned, and finally 
murdered, by the Spaniards, would be materially 
lessened. The triumph of the usurper occurred 
only a few months previous to the invasion of 
Peru by Pizarro, in the spring of 1532. 

After the battle of Pund the Spaniards were 
greatly annoyed by the enemy, who kept up a 
desultory and harassing warfare, and they wel- 
comed with joy the arrival of a strong reinforce- 
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ment under Hernando de Soto, the future dis- 
coverer of the Mississippi. With a hundred 
fresh men and a supply of horses for the cav- 
alry, Pizarro did not hesitate to cross to the 
main-land. The inhabitants, although previously 
on the most friendly terms with the Spaniards, 
opposed their landing, but with no great energy ; 
and a charge of horse drove them to the woods. 
At Tumbez, however, a grievous disappointment 
awaited the invaders. With the exception of 
half-a-dozen of the principal buildings, the city 
was razed to the ground ; and of the rich spoils 
the Spaniards had reckoned upon, not a trace 
was left. The adventurers were greatly discour- 
aged by this discovery. “The gold of Peru 
seemed only like a deceitful phantom, which, 
after beckoning them on through toil and dan- 
ger, vanished the moment they attempted to 
grasp it.” They lost heart in this search after 
an intangible treasure ; and Pizarro, fearing dis- 
affection as a consequence of inaction, hurried 
them into the interior of the country. At thirty 
leagues from Tumbez, he founded, in conformity 
with his vow, the city of San Miguel; and, after 
waiting several weeks for further reinforcements 
and receiving none, he left fifty men for the 
protection of the new settlement, and marched 
with the remainder in search of the Inca, pro- 
claiming everywhere, as he proceeded, the relig- 
ion of Christ, the supremacy of the Pope, and 
the sovereignty of Charles the Fifth. 

And here, as much, perhaps, as at any period 
of his career, we are struck by the genius and 
activity of Pizarro, and by his wonderful ascen- 
dency over a band of restless desperadoes. 
Within five months after landing at Tumbez, he 
had made an extensive tour of observation, 
established a friendly understanding with the 
Indians, parcelled out lands, cut timber, and 
quarried stone ; founded a city, and organized a 
municipal government. A church and a fortress 
—always the two first edifices in a Spanish- 
American town,—a storehouse and a court of 
justice, strongly, if not elegantly built, had al- 
ready arisen. Strict discipline was maintained 
amongst the Spaniards, who were forbidden, 
under heavy penalties, to s:olest or ill-treat the 
natives; and most astonishing of all, Pizarro 
succeeded in persuading his rapacious followers 
to relinquish their shares in the gold and silver 
already collected, which was sent, after a fifth 
had been deducted for the crown, to pay off 
the ship-owners and those who had supplied 
stores for the expedition. After the settlement 
of these preliminaries, he struck boldly into the 
heart of the land. His army (the name is a 
mockery, applied to such a force) consisted of 
sixty-seven cavalry and one hundred and ten 
infantry, amongst whom were only three arque- 





busiers and twenty crossbowmen. With this 
paltry troop he dared to advance against the 
powerful army which he had ascertained was 
encamped under command of Atahuallpa, with- 
in twelve days’ journey of San Miguel. We 
read of subsequent events and scarcely wonder 
at a mob of timid Peruvians being dispersed by 
a handful of resolute men, mail-clad, well-disci- 
plined, and inured to war, but in numbers as 
one to a hundred of those opposed to them. 
Pizarro, however, had no assurance of the slight 
resistance he should meet; he could know but 
imperfectly the resources of the Inca; he was 
wholly ignorant of the natural obstacles the 
country might oppose to his progress, and of the 
ambuscades that might beset his path. His 
dauntless spirit paused not for such considera- 
tions. And, scanty as his numbers were, he did 
not fear to risk their diminution, by a proposal 
resembling that of Harry the Fifth to his troops. 
Those who had no heart for the expedition, he 
announced to his little band, on the fifth day af- 
ter their departure from San Miguel, were at 
full liberty to return to the city. The garrison 
was weak, he would gladly see it reinforced, and 
any who chose to rejoin it should have allotted 
to them the same share of land and number of 
Indian vassals as those Spaniards who had re- 
mained in the settlement. 


—“ He which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart: his passport shall be made, 
And crowns, for convoy, put into his purse.” 


Precisely similar to the proclamation of the 
hero of Agincourt was that of the conqueror of 
Peru. He preferred weakening his force, al- 
ready far too feeble, to retaining the discontent- 
ed and pusillanimous. The contagion of bad 
example had more terrors for him than the hosts 
of Atahuallpa. And he “ would not die in that 
man’s company who feared his fellowship to die 
with him.” Only nine of his one hundred and 
seventy-seven followers availed themselves of the 
permission, thus boldly accorded to them, to re- 
trace their steps. With the residue Pizarro 
resumed his march. / 

As the Spaniards advanced, their difficulties 
and uncertainties increased. Rivers impeded 
their progress, and they had to construct bridges 
and rafts. They passed through well built towns, 
where they saw large magazines of military 
stores and rations, and along handsome paved 
roads, shaded by avenues of trees, and watered 
by artificial streamlets. The further they pen- 
etrated into the country the more convinced they 
were of its resources and civilization, far beyond 
anything they had anticipated, and the more 
sensible they became of the great temerity of 
their enterprise. When they strove to learn the 
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Inca’s intentions and whereabouts, the contradic- 
tory information they obtained added to their 
perplexity. The Inca, it was said, was at the 
head of fifty thousand men, tranquilly awaiting 
the appearance of the eight-score intruders who 
thus madly ran into the lion’s jaws. This was 
discouraging enough. And when the Spaniards 
reached the foot of the stupendous Andes, which 
intervened between them and Caxamalea, and 
were to be crossed by means of paths and passes 
of the most dangerous description, easily defensi- 
ble by tens against thousands, their hearts failed 
them, and many were of opinion to abandon the 
original plan and take the road to Cuzco, which 
wound along the foot of the mountains, broad, 
shady, and pleasant. Pizarro was deaf to this 
proposal. His eloquence and firmness prevailed, 
and the Andes were crossed with much toil, but 
without molestation from the Peruvians. 

It is difficult to understand the Inca’s motives in 
thus neglecting the many opportunities afforded 
him .of annihilating the Spaniards. His whole 
conduct at this time is mysterious and unaccount- 
able, greatly at variance with the energy and 
sagacity of which he had given proof in his 
administration of the empire, and wars against 
Huasecar. Nothing was easier than to crush the 
encroaching foreigners in the defiles of the Cor- 
dilleras, instead of allowing them to descend 
safely into the plain, where their cavalry and 
discipline gave them great advantages. Perhaps 
it never occured to Atahuallpa that so trifling a 
force could contend under any circumstances, 
with a chance of success, against his numerous 
army. In their intestine wars, the Peruvians 
fought with much resolution. In the battle of 
Quipayan, which placed the crown of Peru on 
Atahuallpa’s head, the fight raged from dawn till 
sunset, and the slaughter was prodigious, both 
parties exhibiting great courage and obstinacy. 
And subsequently, in engagements with the Span- 
iards, proofs of Peruvian valor were not wanting. 
After the death of Atahuallpa, on the march to 
Cuzco, more than one fierce fight occurred be- 
tween Spanish cavalry and Peruvian warriors, in 
which the former had not always the advantage. 
When Cuzco was burned, the siege was laid 
to its fortresses; one of these was valiantly de- 
fended by an Inca noble, whose single arm struck 
the assailants from the ramparts as fast as they 
attained their summit. And when, several lad- 
ders having been planted at once, the Spaniards 
swarmed up on all points, and overpowered the 
last of his followers, the heroic savage still would 
not yield. “ Finding further resistance ineffect- 
ual, he sprang to the edge of the battlements, 
and, casting away his war-club, wrapped his 
mantle around him, and threw himself headlong 
from the summit.” Relying on the bravery of 





his troops, and considering that the Spaniards, 
although compact in array, and formidable by 
their horses and weapons, were in numbers most 
insignificant, it is probable the Inca felt sure of 
catching and caging them whenever he chose, 
and was therefore in no hurry to do it, but, like 
a cat with a mouse, chose to play with before 
devouring them. This agrees, too, with the ac- 
count given in an imperfect manuscript, the work 
of one of the old conquerors, quoted by Mr. 
Prescott. “ Holding us for very little, and not 
reckoning that a hundred and ninety men could 
offend him, he allowed us to pass through that 
defile, and through many others equally bad, 
because really, as we afterwards knew and ascer- 
tained, his intention was to see us, and question 
us as to whence we came, and who had sent us, 
and what we wanted and afterwards to 
take our horses and the things that most pleased 
him, and to sacrifice the remainder.” These 
calculations were more than neutralized by the 
decision and craft of the white man. Established 
in Caxamalea, whose ten thousand inhabitants 
had deserted the town on his approach, Pizarro 
beheld before him “a white cloud of pavilions, 
covering the ground as thick as snow-flakes, for 
the space apparently of several miles.” In front 
of the tents were fixed the warriors’ lances; and 
at night innumerable watch-fires, making the 
mountain-slope resemble, says an eye-witness, 
“a very starry heaven,” struck doubt and dismay 
into the hearts of that little Christian band. 
“All,” says one of the Conquistadores, “ remain- 
ing with much fear, because we were so few, and 
had entered so far into the land, where we could 
not receive sucess.” All, save one, the presid- 
ing genius of the venture, who showed himself 
equal to the emergency, and nobly justified his 
followers’ confidence. Pizarro saw that retreat 
was impossible, inaction ruinous, and he resolved 
to set all upon a cast, by executing a project of 
unparalleled boldness. The Inca, who very soon 
assumed a dictatorial tone, had ordered the Span- 
iards to occupy the b: ildings on the chief square 
at Caxamalea, and no others, and had also signi- 
fied his intention of visiting the strangers so soon 
as a fast he was keeping should be at an end. 
The square, or rather triangle, was of great ex- 
tent, and consisted of a stone fortress, and of 
large, low, wide-doored halls, that seemed in- 
tended for barracks. Upon this square Pizarro 
prepared to receive his royal visitor. 

On the appointed day, Atahuallpa made his 
appearance, at the head of his numerous army, 
variously estimated by Pizarro’s secretary and 
others there present, at from thirty to fifty thou- 
sand men. These halted at a short distance from 
the town; the Inca began to pitch his tents, and 
sent word to Pizarro that he had postponed his 
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visit to the following morning. The Spanish 
leader deprecated this change of plan, and said 
that he fully expected Atahuallpa to sup with 
him; whereupon the Inca, either from good na- 
ture, or lured by the prospect of a feast, entered 
the town with a comparatively small retinue. 
“He brought with him,” says Hernando Pizarro, 
in a manuscript letter, “five or six thousand In- 
dians, unarmed, save with small clubs, and slings, 
and bags of stones.” In fact, it appears from all 
accounts that very few of them had any arms at 
all. Upon a throne of gold, borne on an open 
litter, by Peruvian nobles in a rich azure livery, 
the Inca came, and paused in the square. Not 
a Spaniard was to be seen, save Fray Vicente 
de Valverde, Pizarro’s chaplain, who, by means 
of an interpreter, addressed the royal visitor in a 
homily which, to judge from the multiplicity of 
subjects it embraced, can have been of no trifling 
length. Beginning with the creation of the 
world, he expounded the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, talked of St. Peter and the Pope, and, 
finally, with singular coolness, requested his 
astonished hearer to change his religion, and 
become a tributary of the Emperor. Naturally 
offended at such presumptuous propositions, Ata- 
huallpa answered with some heat, and threw 
down a Bible or breviary which he had taken 
from the friar’s hand. The friar hurried to Pi- 
zarro. “ Do you not see,” said he, “that whilst we 
waste our breath talking to this dog, the fields 
are filling with Indians? Set on at once! I ab- 
solve you.” Slay! Slay! mass or massacre. The 
old cry of the Romish priest, covetous of converts. 
The sword in one hand, the crucifix in the other; 
abjuration of heresy, or the blood of heretics. 
In Smithfield and the Cevennes, on the dread 
eve of St. Bartholomew, and dmidst the gentle 
sun-worshippers of Peru,—such has ever been 
the maxim of the ministers of a religion of mercy. 
In this instance the appeal to violence was not 
unheard. Pizarro waved a scarf, a signal gun 
was fired from the fort, the barrack doors flew 
open, and, armed to the teeth, the Spaniards 
sprang into the plaza, shouting the fierce slogan 
before which, in Granada’s‘sunny vega, the Mos- 
lem had so often quailed. “ Santiago y dellos!” 
St. James and at them! was the cry, and the 
steel-clad cavalry spurred into the crowd, carving, 
with trenchant blade, paths through the confused 
and terrified Indians; while musketry flashed, 
and two falconets, placed in the fort, vomited 
death upon the mob. The exit from the plaza 
was soon choked with corpses, and the living, 


' debarred escape by the bodies of the dead, could 


but stand and be slaughtered. The square was 
soon converted into a shambles. 


“Even as they fell, in files they lay,” 





slain in cold blood, and innocent of offence. At 
last “ such was the agony of the survivors under 
the terrible pressure of their assailants, that a 
large body of Indians, by their convulsive strug- 
gles, burst through the wall of stone and dried 
clay which formed part of the boundary of the 
plaza!” And the country was covered with the 
fugitives, flying before the terrible sweep of the 
Spanish sabre. 

“ The Marquis,” said Pedro Pizarro, “called 
out, saying, ‘Let none wound the Inca, under 
pain of his life!’” Atahuallpa was to be made 
prisoner, not killed. Around him a faithful few, 
his nobles and court, fought desperately to pro- 
tect their sovereign. Unarmed, they grappled 
with the Spaniards, clung to their horses, and 
tried to drag them from their saddles. The 
struggle was of some duration, and night ap- 
proached when, several of the palanquin-bearers 
having been slain, the litter was overturned, and 
the Inca fell into the arms of Pizarro and his 
comrades. He was carefully secured in an. ad- 
jacent building; the news of his capture quickly 
spread, and the whole Indian army disbanded 
and fled, panic-struck at the loss of their sover- 
eign. The number that fell that day is very 
variously stated. “ They killed them all,” says 
one authority, a nephew of Atahuallpa, on whose 
testimony Mr. Prescott inclines to place reliance, 
“with horses, with swords, with arquebuses, as 
though they were sheep. None made resistance, 
and out of ten thousand not two hundred es- 
caped.” This is probably an exaggeration. Other 
accounts state the number of dead as far smaller, 
but there appears ground to believe that four or 
five thousand fell. The example was terrible, 
and well suited to strike the Peruvians with 
terror. But the extermination of the whole In- 
dian army would have been of less importance 
than the single captive Pizarro had made, and 
whom, agreeably to his promise he had to sup 
with him when the fight was done. Deprived of 
their sovereign, and viewing with a superstitious 
awe the audacious stranger who had dared to 
lay hands on his sacred person, the Indians lost 
heart, and were no longer to be feared. 

The capture of the Inca, although so important 
and beneficial in its results, occasioned Pizarro 
some embarrassment. He was anxious to march 
upon the capital, but feared to risk himself on 
the roads and mountains with the Inca in his 
keeping; and as he could not spare a sufficient 
guard to leave behind with him, he was com- 
pelled to wait patiently for reinforcements. Ata- 
huallpa, who did not want for penetration, but, 
in the words of an old manuscript, “ was very wise 
and discreet, a friend of knowledge, and subtle 
of understanding,” soon found out that the Span- 
iards were at least as eager to accumulate goid 
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as to disseminate their religion. He offered to 
buy his liberty, and a room full of gold was the 
prodigious ransom he proposed. ‘The length of 
the apartment he engaged to fill is variously 
stated. The most moderate account makes it 
twenty-two feet. Hernando Pizarro says it was 
thirty-five. The width was seventeen feet, and 
the gold to be piled up as high as the Inca could 
reach, which was about nine feet from the ground. 
A smaller room was to be filled twice with silver. 
Pizarro having accepted, or allowed his prisoner 
to infer that he accepted, this very handsome 
price for his liberty, the captive sovereign took 
measures to collect the stipulated treasure. Pal- 
aces and temples were stripped of their orna- 
ments, and from distant parts of Peru gold was 
sent to complete the Inca’s ransom. The agree- 
ment was that it should not be melted, but piled 
up in the room in whatever form it arrived, 
which gave Atahuallpa some advantage, Gob- 
lets, salvers, vases, and curious imitations of plants 
and animals, were amongst the heterogeneous 
contributions which soon began to rise high upon 
the floor of the Inca’s prison. “ Amongst the 
plants, the most beautiful was the Indian corn, in 
which the golden ear was sheathed in its broad 
leaves of silver, from which hung a rich tassel 
of threads of the same precious metal. A foun- 
tain was also much admired, which sent up a 
sparkling jet of gold, while birds and animals 
of the same metal played in the waters at the 
base.” But the greedy conquerors grew impa- 
tient, and thought the gold came too slowly, 
although on some days a value of fifty or sixty 
thousand castellanos was added to the store. 
Rumors of a rising of the Peruvians were spread 
abroad, and Atahuallpa was accused of conspir- 
ing against the Spaniards. These, and especially 
a strong reinforcement that had arrived under 
Almagro’s orders, became clamorous for the Inca’s 
death. They had already divided all that had ar- 
rived of his ransom, equivalent to the enormous 
sum of three millions and a half sterling, besides 
fifty thousand marks of silver. At last the Inca 
was brought to trial on the most absurd charges, 
“having reference to national usages, or to his 
personal relations, over which the Spanish con- 
querors had no jurisdiction.” Thus, he was ac- 
cused of idolatry and adultery, and of squanier- 
ing the public revenues, since the conquest of the 
country by the Spaniards! His death, in short, 
was decreed, and his butchers were not very nice 
about the pretext. It was found expedient to 
get rid of him; and under such circumstances a 
reason to condemn is as easily found as a rope to 
hang. Some few honest and humane men were 
in the court, who rejected the false evidence 
brought before them, and denied the authority 
of the tribunal; but their objections were over- 





ruled, and they had to content themselves with 
entering a protest against the proceedings which 
they justly held to be arbitrary and illegal. 
Father Valverde was not one of those who leaned 
to mercy’s side. A copy of the sentence, con- 
demning Atahuallpa to be burned alive, was 
submitted to him for his signature, which he gave 
with alacrity, convinced, he said, that the Inca 
deserved death. Why, it is hard to say, at least 
at the hands of the Spaniards. But the whole 
of the cireumstances connected with his mock 
trial and subsequent execution, are a disgrace to 
the conquerors of Peru, an eternal blot upon the 
memory of Francisco Pizarro. To avoid the 
flames, Atahuallpa embraced Christianity, and 
was executed by strangulation, after being duly 
baptized and shriven by the clerical scoundrel 
Valverde. Previously he had begged hard for 
his life, offering twice the ransom he had already 
paid, and guarantees for the safety of the Span- 
iards. “ What have I done, or my children,” 
said the unfortunate monarch, “that I should 
meet such a fate? And from your hands too,” 
added he to Pizarro—“ you, who have met 
friendship and kindness from my people, with 
whom I have shared my treasures, who have 
received nothing but benefits from my hands.” 
Adding hypocrisy to cruelty, Pizarro affected 
emotion. In its sincerity we cannot believe, or 
that he could not, had he chosen, have saved 
Atahuallpa. “I myself,’ says Pedro Pizarro, 
ever his cousin’s eulogist and advocate, “ saw the 
Marquis weep.” We believe Pedro lies, or was 
mistaken, or that the tears were of the sort called 
crocodile’s. We have no faith in the tenderness 
of the stern and iron-hearted conqueror of Peru. 

Although the Inca’s ransom had not been 
made up to the full amount promised, Pizarro 
had acquitted his prisoner, some time previously 
to his death, of any further obligation on that 
score. With respect to this ransom, Dr. Tschudi 
gives some interesting particulars, doubtless true 
in the main, although exaggerated in the details. 
“The gold which the Inca got together in Caxa- 
marea and the neighborhood, was hardly suffi- 
cient to fill half the room. He therefore sent 
messengers to Cuzco, to complete the amount out 
of the royal treasury ; and it is said that eleven 
thousand llamas, each bearing a hundred weight 
of gold, really started thence for Caxamarca. 
But before they arrived Atahuallpa was hung. 
The terrible news ran like a lighted train through 
the whole country, and reached the Indians who 
were driving the heavily laden llamas over the 
uplands of Central Peru. Panic-stricken, they 
buried their treasures upon the very spot where 
the mournful message was delivered to them, 
and dispersed in all directions.” Eleven thousand 
hundred weight of gold! If this were true, the 
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cruelty of the Spaniards to their prisoner brought 
its own punishment. The buried treasure, what- 
ever its amount, has never been recovered, al- 
though numerous researches have been made. 
Either the secret has perished with its possessors, 
or those Peruvians to whom it has been handed 
down, persist, with the sullen and impenetrable 
reserve that forms a distinguishing trait in their 
character, in preventing their white oppressors 
from reaping the benefit of it. 

With the death of Atahuallpa, the principal 
danger incurred by the Spaniards in Peru— 
that, namely, of a combined and simultaneous 
uprising of the nation— may be said to have 
terminated. Subsequently, it is true, under the 
Inca Manco, a terrible insurrection occurred: an 
Indian army, the boldest, best equipped, and in 
all respects the most formidable that the Span- 
iards had seen, boldly assailed them, burned 
Cuzco, and beleaguered them in the citadel. At 
one time Pizarro felt the greatest uneasiness as 
to the possible result of this last effort for Peru- 
vian independence. Seven hundred Christians 
fell in the course of the struggle. But there 
were still sufficient left to reduce the insurgents, 
and inflict a terrible chastisement. Lima had 
been built, and fortified posts established. And 
serious as this uprising was, there hardly seems 
to have been a probability of the extermination 
of the Spaniards in Peru, or of their expulsion 
from the country, at any period subsequent to 
Atahuallpa’s execution. The throne vacant, the 
rights of succession uncertain, the ancient insti- 
tutions of the country fell to pieces, and anarchy 
ensued. Peruvian generals gathered their armies 
around them, seized upon provinces, declared 
themselves independent, and were beaten in 
detail. Difficulties and hardships were still in 
store for the conquerors: privations, and painful 
marches, and sharp encounters; but they were 
strengthened by reinforcements, cheered by suc- 
cess, and urged on by their thirst of gold, which 
was irritated rather than assuaged by the rich 
booty they had made. After crowning with his 
own hands a brother of Atahuallpa, selected in 
preference to Manco, the legitimate heir to the 
throne, as more likely to be a docile instrument 
in his hands, Pizarro marched upon Cuzco, the 
much-talked-of metropolis of Peru, with a force 
that now amounted to nearly five hundred men, 
one third of them cavalry. After a sharp skir- 
mish or two, in which the Peruvians displayed 
much spirit and bravery, the conquerors entered 
the capital. They were disappointed in the 
amount of booty found there. Their expecta- 
tions must have been outrageous, for the spoil 
was very large. The great temple was studded 
with gold plates; its gardens glittered with orna- 


| ments of the same precious metal. In a cavern 
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near the city they found a number of pure gold 
vases, and ten or twelve statues of women, as 
large as life, some of gold, others of silver. The 
stores of food, and of manufactures for clothing 
and ornament, were very numerous and consid- 
erable. And there were women’s dresses com- 
posed entirely of gold beads; and “ in one place 
they met with ten planks or bars of solid silver, 
each piece being twenty feet in length, one foot 
in breadth, and two or three inches thick.” But 
the rapacious Europeans were not content, and 
some of the inhabitants were barbarously tortured 
to compel them to reveal their hidden stores of 
wealth. Gold lost its value, and the commonest 
necessaries of life rose to exorbitant prices. A 
quire of paper was worth ten golden dollars, a 
bottle of wine fetched sixty. And the inherent 
Spanish vice of gambling was carried to a pro- 
digious extent. Many of the conquerors thus 
lost the whole of their booty. One man had re- 
ceived in his share of spoil a golden image of the 
sun. “ This rich prize the spendthrift lost ina 
single night; whence it came to be a proverb in 
Spain, Juega el Sol antes que amanezca, ‘ Play 
away the sun before sunrise.’” 

With the capture of Cuzco, or very soon after- 
wards, the unity of Spanish conquest in Peru 
may be said to have ceased. Previously to that 
event all were subordinate to Pizarro; none 
claimed independence of him; he kept his men 
together, and with his whole force — excepting 
the small garrison at St. Miguel — pushed for- 
ward into the heart of the land. It was by far 
the most romantic and adventurous period of 
Spanish operations in the empire of the Incas. 
But now other cavaliers of fortune, good sol- 
diers, and men of experience in American war- 
fare, turned their attention to Peru, eager to 
share its treasures and territory. Amongst these 
the governor of Guatimala, Pedro de Alvarado, 
one of Cortes’ officers, was conspicuous. Early in 
1534, he landed in the Bay of Caraques, at the 
head of five hundred men, “the best equipped 
and most formidable array that had yet appeared 
in the southern seas.” They marched towards 
the rich province of Quito, which they believed 
to be still unexplored, but suffered frightfully on 
the road ; and on emerging, with greatly dimin- 
ished numbers, from the Puertos Nevados, a 
terrible mountain passage, where many of’ the 
troopers were frozen in their saddles, they had 
the mortification to discover the hoof prints of 
Spanish chargers, proving that they had been 
forestalled. Benaleazar, governor of San Mi- 
guel, had entered the province with one hundred 
and forty men, and some native auxiliaries. He 
had been met by the Indian general Ruminavi; 
but the son of the Moor was more than a match 
for the Peruvian, and after some well-contested 
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fights, the standard of Castile waved over Quito’s 
capital. Almagro, who had heard of Alvarado’s 
landing, soon joined Benalcazar, and together 
they marched to oppose their intruding country- 
men. At one time a battle seemed imminent, 
but matters were finally compromised, Alvarado 
receiving one hundred thousand pesos de oro, 
and re-embarking his men. 

Amongst the conquerors themselves, dissen- 
sions soon broke out. Charles the Fifth, to whom 
Hernando Pizarro had been sent to give an ac- 
count of events in Peru, and to submit specimens 
of its riches and manufactures, had received the 
envoy most favorably. He confirmed his previous 
grants of land to Francisco Pizarro, extending 
them seventy leagues further south, and empow- 
ered Almagro to discover and occupy the coun- 
try for two hundred leagues south of that. Dis- 
putes about boundaries, imbittered by the rank- 
ling recollection of former feuds, soon occurred 
between Pizarro and Almagro; and though a 
temporary reconciliation was effected, a civil 
war at last broke out, where both parties fought 
nominally for the honor and profit of the Span- 
ish king, and in reality for their own peculiar 
behoof and ambition. “ El Rey y Almagro!” 
“ El Rey y Pizarro!” were the battle-cries on 
the bloody field of Las Salinas, in the neighbor- 
hood of Cuzco, where, on the 26th April, 1538, 
Almagro fell into the hands of Hernando Pizarro, 
who, trom their very first meeting, had bitterly 
disliked him. “ Before the battle of Salinas, it 
had been told to Hernando Pizarro that Alma- 
gro was like to die. ‘ Heaven forbid,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ that this should come to pass before he 
falls into my hands!’” After such a speech, Al- 
magro’s fate scarce admitted of a doubt. He was 
brought to trial, on charges that covered two 
thousand folio pages. Found guilty, he was con- 
demned to death, and perished by the garrote. 
He was to have been executed on the public 
square of Cuzco; but public sympathy was so 
strongly enlisted on his side, that it was thought 
more prudent to make an end of him in his dun- 
geon. The chief apparent movers of his death, 
Hernando and Gonzalo Pizarro, were amongst 
the principal mourners at his funeral — thus 
aping the hypocrisy of their brother Francisco, 
who had paid similar honors to his victim Ata- 
huallpa. The Marquis himself was on his way 
to Cuzco during Almagro’s trial, of which he was 
cognizant. He lingered on the road, and upon 
reaching the river Abancay he learned his rival’s 
death. The old farce was played over again. 
He shed tears, for whose sincerity none gave him 
credit. Speedily forgetting this mockery of woe, 
he entered Cuzco in triumph, richly dressed, and 
with clang of martial music. There can be little 


doubt of his having secretly instigated and en- 





tirely approved the execution of Almagro. The 
testimony of all of the impartial historians of the 
time concurs in fixing its odium upon him. 

But the crimes of this great conqueror and 
bad man were destined to meet punishment. By 
the sword he had risen —by the sword he was | 
to perish; not on some well-fought battle field, | 
with shouts of victory ringing in his ear, but in | 
his palace hail, by the assassin’s blade. In his | 
own fair capital of Lima, the City of the Kings, | 
the gem of the Pacific, which had sprung up un- 
der his auspices with incredible rapidity — for 
Pizarro seemed to impart his vast energy to all 
about him—a score of conspirators, assembled 
at the house of Almagro’s son, plotted his death. 
It was on a Sunday in June, 1541, at the hour 
of dinner, that they burst into his apartments, 
with cries of “ Death to the tyrant!” A number 
of visitors were with him, but they were imper- 
fectly armed, and deserted him, escaping by the 
windows. His half brother, Martinez de Alcan- 
tara, two pages, and as many cavaliers, were all 
who stood forward in defence of their chief. 
They soon fell, overpowered by numbers, and 
covered with wounds. But Pizarro was nct the 
man meekly to meet his death. Alone, without 
armor, his cloak around one arm, his good sword 
in his right hand, the old hero kept his cow- | 
ardly assailants at bay, with a vigor and intre- 
pidity surprising at his advanced age. “ What 
ho!” he cried, “traitors! have you come to kill 
me in my own house?” And as he spoke two of 
his enemies fell beneath his blows. “ Rada (the 
chief of the conspirators), impatient of the delay, 
called out, ‘ Why are we so long about it? Down 
with the tyrant!’ and taking one of his compan- 
ions, Narvaez, in his arms, he thrust him against 
the Marquis. Pizarro, instantly grappling with 
his opponent, ran him through with his sword. 
But at that moment he received a wound in the 
throat, and reeling he sank on the floor, while 
the swords of Rada and several of the conspira- 
tors were plunged into his body. ‘Jesu!’ ex- 
claimed the dying man; and, tracing a cross with 
his finger on the bloody floor, he bent down his 
head to kiss it, when a stroke, more friendly 
than the rest, put an end to his existence.” 

Great indeed have been the changes wrought 
by three centuries in the world beyond the At- 
lantic. The difference in the manner of foun- 
dation of the English and Spanish empires in 
America is not more striking than the contrast 
offered by their progress and present condition. 
The English, Dutch, and other northern nations, 
were content to obtain a footing in the new-found 
lands, without attempting their conquest. Set- 
tled upon the coast, defending themselves, often 
with extreme difficulty, against the assaults of 


warlike and crafty tribes, they aimed not at the 
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subjugation ‘of empires, or, if visions of future 
dominion occasionally crossed the imagination of 
the more far-sighted, the means proposed were 
not those of armed aggression and sanguinary 
spoliation, but the comparatively slow and blood- 
less victories of civilization. Far otherwise was 
it with the warlike and ambitious Spaniard of 
the sixteenth century, when, with a mixture of 
crusading zeal and freebooting greed, he shaped 
his caravel’s course for distant El-Dorado. Nor 
with a log house in the wilderness was he con- 
tent; it suited not his lofty and chivalrous notions 
to clear land and plough it, and water the stub- 
born furrow with his forehead’s sweat. For him 
the bright cuirass, the charging steed, the wild 
encounter with tawny hosts, reminding him of 
the day when, after eight hundred years’ strug- 
gle, he chased the last Saracen from Iberia’s 
shores. For him the glittering gold mine, the 
rich plantation, the cringing throng of Indian 
serfs. One day a cavalier of fortune, with horse 





and arms for sole possession, the next he sat 
upon the throne whence he had hurled some far- 
descended prince, some Inca demi-god, or feather- 
crowned cacique. And at the period that a few 
scanty bands of expatriated malefactors, and of 
refugees for opinion’s sake, flying from persecu- 
tion to the wilderness, toiled out a scanty and 
laborious existence in the forests and prairies of 
North America, and alone represented the Anglo- 
Saxon race in the New World, Spain was in 
secure and undisturbed enjoyment of two vast 
and productive empires. ‘To-day, how great the 
contrast! The unwieldy Spanish colonies have 
crumbled and fallen to pieces, the petty English 
settlements have grown into a flourishing and 
powerful nation. And we behold the descend- 
ants of the handful of exiles who first colonized 
“the wild New England shore,” penetrating, 
almost unopposed, to the heart of the country 


that Montezuma ruled, and Cortez was the first 
to conquer. 
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THE WAR OF 


Vorlesungen tiber die Fretheitskriege von 
Jou. Gust. Droysen. Kiel. 1847. (Lec- 
tures on the War of Liberation. By 
J. G. Droysen. Kiel. 1847.) 


Far from narrating only the fall of the Emperor 
Napoleon, or what might be considered the ter- 
mination of the French Revolution, the author 
of this work has drawn into the circle of his 
enquiries, all the great events which shook the 
world at the close of the eighteenth and the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. And 
in his method of doing this, he shows an earnest 
desire to penetrate into the meaning and import 
of those events, and to lay them open to his 
readers External manifestations and occur- 
rences, deeds, and actions, have, according to his 
theory, but little intrinsic value; they become 
of value only when we discern their import, 
and the spirit which finds utterance in them. 
For thus it must be clearly shown what the 
world is, what is its aim, and what its tendency. 
For this reason the narrative, when it treats 
of events, is very concise, compressed within 
narrow limits, and touching only the most con- 
spicuous portions. And as between the lines 
of the actions and movements of men, there is 
written for him who knows how to read aright, 
something more and something different from 
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that which the unskilled and uninitiated dis- 
cern, so likewise has the author interpolated 
the events, that is, the history of the external 
world, with something more, namely, its inward 
hidden meaning. For this it is which is to 
explain what history does, in fact, constantly 
utter, but only to the wise and the initiated. 
Thus the events which he relates are always 
accompanied by reflections. 

Evil was opposed by evil; this is the fun- 
damental idea which runs through the entire 
work. Was the Revolution a manifestation of 
evil, sweeping with wild demoniac fury over 
life as though to destroy it, the opposition to 
the Revolution, that especially which proceeded 
from the princes and powerful coalitions, was no 
less evil and vicious. In treating of the period 
which embraces the last days of the National 
Convention, the author seizes the opportunity 
to speak of England in such a manner as to 
fully lay before us this idea. While England 
opposed the Revolution on account of dangers 
which were yet perhaps partly imaginary, what 
was she in reality about? what appears to have 
been her principal object? She was seeking 
to make new colonial conquests, to annihilate 
foreign navies, to stifle foreign commerce, to 
destroy foreign industry, and to exercise the 
dominion of the sea more inconsiderately, more 
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arbitrarily than ever she had done before. The 
English Aristocracy took advantage of existing 
circumstances in order to reéstablish its ascen- 
dency. It granted no reforms, it made no con- 
cessions of political or ecclesiastical rights, but 
it offered to the people increasing opportunities 
for gain, and new enjoyments and comforts. It 
took care that if corn laws raised the price of 
bread for the benefit of the great land-owners, 
the monopoly of English commerce should main- 
tain a rate of wages, so high as to satisfy the 
multitude. 

And so again what was the policy pursued by 
the coalition of the continental powers? At 
first they pompously announced that out of pure 
disinterestedness they were about to rid the 
world of the impure Spirit of the Revolution. 
But how did they act, when it came to the 
point? Prussia retired, took care of herself, 
attacked the rights of others, laid hold of, and 
seized, whatever there was to seize. If Spain 
likewise retired, but did not, like Prussia, lay 
hold and take whatever was at hand, it was for 
no other reason than that Spain was altogether 
too weak for such an attempt. Soon afterwards 
in the preliminary treaty of Leoben, Austria 
retired also, whereas she could easily, and with 
well-grounded hopes of success, have carried on 
the contest, had she been willing to rouse the 
strength of the masses of her people. But it 
was just this strength of the masses which her 
rulers feared. They would rather enter into a 
treaty with the French, than rely with confi- 
dence upon their own people. In the same 
manner fell Venice ;—it had come to this, that 
Venice was afraid of herself. 

At the congress of Rastadt the great Powers 
played a preconcerted game with Germany as 
well as with France, in order to surrender the 
Rhine to the latter. And after this had been 
accomplished, after it had become necessary to 
speak of the compensations which were to be 
given to those on the right bank of the Rhine 
who had sustained losses on the left, then the 
egotism of the great extended to the little, then 
was given the signal for universal plunder. 
Now came the race of princes, great and small, 
to obtain a fat morsel. The bishops were ready 
to sacrifice the abbeys; the archbishops were of 
opinion that the bishoprics could be spared ; 
each one thought that the remainder might be 
given up, if he could but remain, if he could but 
be the gainer. It was a reckless game of blind- 
man’s buff among the petty princes of a miser- 
able political system. The revolution in the 
meanwhile had become a huge bankruptcy of 
all that possessed any material or moral value. 
A new monarchy arose out of it, the monarchy 
of Napoleca. This new monarchy, after the 
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bankruptcy of the revolution, appeared as a 
universal impoverization, since every thing was 
to be reformed, every thing was to be built up 
anew, with the single idea of the State for a 
foundation. The church, the relations of private 
life, the whole existence, were made subservient 
to the idea of the State. It could not be other- 
wise than the most monstrous despotism. 

Up to this period it may be said that France 
and England contended for the dominion of the 
world. A third party to the contest gradually 
appeared upon the field, namely Russia. And 
how did she appear? In a singular manner she 
springs from one side to the other, according to 
the interests of the moment. Under Paul she 
inclines first to England, then to France ! under 
Alexander first to France, then to England, 
then again to France. With each change she 
gains new influence, new provinces, new claims. 

It may readily be imagined that, according to 
the view taken by our author, the new monarchy, 
which had its birth in the revolution, introduced 
no new principle into the European world: it 
was based solely upon egotism and the exercise of 
arbitrary power ; but nevertheless a yet deeper 
and blacker moral shadow falls upon the princes 
of the old dynasties. 

The renewal of the war in 1803 was caused 
by the grasping avarice, the duplicity, and the 
faithlessness of England. It may, whatever were 
his failings, be placed to the credit of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, that he never attempted to es- 
tablish, at the expense of the interests of France 
—and it would by no means have been impossi- 
ble, — an “ entente cordiale” with England. 

With the year 1805 the importance of Russia 
increases. The chief aim of Russian policy is 
always Germany ; not with the view of gaining 
territory there, but because it is of more imme- 
diate consequence to lay the foundation of the 
continental preponderance of Russia upon the 
ruins of the political relations of Germany. In 
this year Russia commenced a system of tactics 
with reference to that country, which was carried 
on with unflinching consistency until 1813, and 
with this view she first placed herself in communi- 
cation with England. She endeavored to detach 
Prussia and Austria from the rest of Germany, 
and to unite them in a new bond of union, under 
the protectorship of Russia. 

Thus we see that the Emperor Napoleon 
stands almost higher in the author’s estimation 
than the older powers. If he overturns or en- 
deavors to overturn the ancient thrones, if he 
seeks to build up everywhere his own dynasty, 
let it not be thought that he was actuated by 
sordid motives, such as a desire to promote the 
interests of his family. The Emperor felt him- 
self isolated in the European world; the federal 
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system upon which his mind was fixed, was to 
him an absolute necessity. Finally, however, he 
proved to be only one of the oars, in toiling at 
which the diplomacy of olden times was to wear 
itself out. “ These doings of the great powers 
had first to be carried to the height of absurdity, 
the obstinacy with which old Europe persevered 
in her system had to be proved folly, before there 
could be any thought of freedom and_ political 
stability to the nations — before there could be 
peace on earth— before those thoughts could 
become reality, which philosophy had shown to 
be the living germs of man’s historical existence.” 

The author now returns to Russia, her con- 
duct, and her astute and well-planned policy 
after the peace of Tilsit. But he always finds in 
England a yet more violent, more powerful, and 
more determined enemy of justice and equity. 
Was it only, he exclaims, in the empire of Napo- 
leon, that forced contributions, sinecures, and 
pensions were to be found? “It would be difli- 
cult to find one of Napoleon’s generals or officials 
who was guilty of such extravagant excesses in 
the territories of foreign rulers, as was the cele- 
brated Wellesley in India. If Napoleon created 
out of the war-tax an extraordinary revenue of 
four hundred millions of francs, Great Britain 
likewise received a very considerable income 
from the condemned prizes.” In contrast with 
England and Russia, we must at least assign to 
Napoleon the merit of bold and comprehensive 
designs. In the commencement of the second 
part, the author is led to speak more fully of 
Napoleon than he had previously had occasion 
to do. He describes him as the hero of the 
Understanding, in its loftiest, but most unfeeling 
abstractedness. By his understanding he seeks 
to govern the world; but he knows not the 
deeper, more secret powers, which have their 
dwelling in the heart, and are incomprehensible 
to the understanding. His idea of the State is, 
after all, one merely of might and power. For 
the progressive development of the human mind 
he therefore did nothing, or next to nothing. 
But in contending against him, mankind began 
to comprehend the idea of the State in its moral 
sense. It is reserved for futurity to take care 
that this idea shall be more and more clearly 
impressed upon the human race. When this 
has been accomplished, then will the petty con- 
siderations of the separate interests of dynasties, 
the proud pretensions of privileged ranks, and 
the sluggish immovability of old institutions, van- 
ish before the exalted duties which the State will 
have to perform. We are compelled to omit all 
notice of a large portion of the work, especially 
of that part which treats of facts, and to restrict 
our observations to the fundamental idea which 
runs through it. Evil contends against evil, but 
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during the contest good is brought to light. In 
Prussia the true idea of the State is aroused 
during the fruitful years of calamity, and strives 
to realize itself. As a power, Prussia was then 
destroyed — as a State, it rose to life again. It 
was Stein and Hardenberg, but chiefly the for- 
mer, who made Prussia truly a State. This idea 
directed the whole legislation of Prussia from the 
year 1807 to 1813. Its aim was to form a posi- 
tive union between the civil liberty of old Eng- 
land and the political energy on the part of the 
State which the revolution had called forth. In 
Prussia the monarch voluntarily offered to the 
people, what in the revolution the people had 
torn from the crown and the privileged classes. 
And on this account it was not necessary that 
the reform of the State should derange and an- 
nihilate all the other relations of social life, in 
order apparently to reconstruct them. Thus 
Prussia was advancing towards a true and gen- 
uine life, while the revolution had only produced 
an apparent and unreal existence. Prussia sus- 
pended the discord of the feudal state. It is im- 
possible to conceive a more profound, a more 
worthy idea of the monarchy, of the relations 
between the State and the people, than was at 
that period entertained in Prussia. There was 
then no trace of that feudal theory, that the con- 
stitution is a compact between the sovereign and 
the representatives; no trace of that unnatural 
idea that it is the purpose of the constitution to 
furnish the people with securities, against the 
State and the head of the State. 

In Austria, on the other hand, they were far 
less advanced : they only discerned that the new 
stutes possessed an activity, a power of action, 
against which it was impossible to compete with 
the means formerly at their command. It was 
determined to adopt the new means as fur as 
might be necessary ; and the people was roused 
to take up arms; the campaign of 1809 was nev- 
ertheless disastrous in its results. The other pow- 
ers, in the meanwhile, persevered in their own 
course. Napoleon exhibited a fury which was 
perfectly demoniacal. Human liberty, the moral 
purpose of human existence, was never so cruelly 
trodden under foot as by him in the days of his 
most brilliant success. England in the mean- 
while was plundering the world, was founding 
republics in South America, was waging war 
against North America, because it would not 
submit to her maritime and commercial tyranny. 
At home the aristocracy were refusing all re- 
forms, and carrying to its highest points their 
fatal policy, the evil fruits of which, however, 
did not become manifest until after the peace. 
England at this period was Napoleon reversed. 
He created a new aristocracy, but one which 
possessed no seignorial rights or landed property ; 









































in*England the aristocracy was being changed 
more and more into a despotism of money, and 
of money’s worth. 

And what was Russia? Nothing but a ma- 
terial power, a stagnation in slavery, a stifling 
of all popular energy. The last war, the war 
which prepared a vast grave in Russia for the 
monster-army of France, is termed by the au- 
thor a fraternal war between the aristocracies of 
France and Russia. Prussia alone receives 
praise for the part which she took in the suc- 
ceeding movements; it was only in the Prussian 
cabinet that any lofty, noble disposition was 
manifested. Austria is placed in the lowest rank: 
the author appeals to a letter of Stein. It ap- 
pears that it was only owing to a folly of Napo- 
leon’s, that Austria finally took part against him; 
but for this she would have been ready enough, 
in return for a few provinces, and a few privi- 
leges, to conclude a disgraceful peace. This is 
asserted in a letter by Stein. The facts relating 
to the latter part of the war, are related by the 
author in the manner which we have already 
indicated. But the picture he draws of the plans 
and doings of the princes becomes rather darker 
than the reverse. Amidst the enthusiasm of their 
people what was it that they were aiming at? 
The great were reckoning, and counting, and 
striving to overreach one another; the smaller 
were seized by a mania of sovereignty. The au- 
thor tries likewise to expose the “ pious frauds” 
by which the Holy Alliance has concealed its 
true spirit. “Its true design was to defend the 
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doctrine of legitimacy; and by legitimacy they 


ance entirely failed to establish the true monar- 


only true interests of the people, or temporary 
necessity.” 


retrograde step; not to speak of the others. 


system of police, and by means of a highly 
wrought administrative system, to lead the people 
to the conviction that their welfare would be 
best cared for in the hands of stipendiary, book- 
learned officials, “ without property, and without 
any direct interest.” It is, however, neither un- 


have had these results. The nations have learned 


must desire and strive to obtain. 
pendence ;—the true enjoyment of civil rights, 


having for their apex a share in representative 
legislation ;— freedom of action, in every sphere 
of life, of which the State is not the end ;— these 


obtain. — Leipziger Repertortum der deutschen 
und ausliindischen Literatur. 





TION OF MARAT. 


Translated. 


Marat inhabited the first floor of a dilapidat- 
ed house in the Rue des Cordeliers, now No. 20, 
Rue de l’Ecole-de-Médecine. His lodging consist- 
ed of an antechamher, a study, a small bath-room, 
a sleeping-room, and a saloon. This lodging was 
almost bare. Marat’s numerous works lying in 
heaps on the floor, newspapers, still wet with 
ink, scattered on the chairs and tables, correct- 
ors of the press constantly running in and out, 
women folding and directing pamphlets and 
journals, the worn-out stairs, the unswept pas- 
sages, all together bore witness to the bustle and 
disorder in which the busy journalist passed his 
life. Marat’s household was that of an humble 
artisan. The woman who directed it, formerly 
called Catherine Evrard, was then named Alber- 
tine Marat, since the Friend of the People had 


| given her his name in taking her for his wife 
one fine day with the sun for witness, in manner 
of Jeau-Jacques Rousseau. One servant assist- 
ed this woman in domestic affairs; whilst a man 
named Laurent Basse used to do errands and the 
out-door work. 

Marat’s feverish activity had not been lessen- 
ed by the slow malady which was consuming 
him. The inflammation of his blood seemed to 
kindle his soul. He never ceased writing, in his 
bed, and even in his bath, accusing his enemies, 
and exciting the Convention and the Cordeliers. 
Full of the presentiment of death, he seemed to 
fear only lest the short time he had to live would 
not allow him to destroy enough of the guilty. 
More eager to kill than to live, he hastened to 
despatch before him as many victims as possible, 





do not mean the old legitimate foundation of 
right; they mean nothing more than the sover- 
eignty of their own dynasties. The Holy Alli- 
chical principle; with or without constitutions, 
with the old form of “ estates,” or the new liber- 
alism of representatives, their forms of govern- 
ment were complete failures, deceptions which 
cloaked themselves under good intentions, or the 
Even Prussia made an enormous 


Even in Prussia they hastened to “build up a 


meaning nor unimportant that all these events 


to see clearly what are the objects which they 
National inde- 


based upon the foundation of social order, and 


are the objects which they are determined to 
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as so many hostages given by the sword to the 
revolution. Terror, which issued from that 
house, returned under another form, the perpet- 
ual fear of assassination. His companion and 
friends thought they beheld as many daggers 
raised against him as he himself suspended over 
the heads of three hundred thousand citizens. 
Nobody was allowed to approach his person but 
sure friends, or informers previously recommend- 
ed and examined. 

Charlotte was ignorant of these obstacles, 

but she suspected them. She alighted from the 
coach on the opposite side of the street facing 
Marat’s house. The portress refused at first to 
allow the young stranger to enter the yard. 
The latter insisted, and ascended a few stairs, 
though called back in vain by the portress. At 
the noise, Marat’s mistress came and opened the 
door, but refused to let her enter the apart- 
ment. The distant altercation between these 
women, one begging to be permitted to speak to 
the Friend of the People, and the other obsti- 
nately stopping her at the door, reached the ears 
of Marat. He understood from their broken 
sentences that his visitor was the stranger from 
whom he had received two letters that day. In 
a loud, imperious voice he ordered the stranger 
to be admitted. Either through jealousy or dis- 
trust, Albertine obeyed reluctantly and with ill- 
humor. She introduced the maiden into the 
room where Marat then was, and withdrew, 
leaving the passage-door half open, that she 
might hear the least word or motion. 
The room was dimly lit. Marat was in his 
bath. Although forced to give repose to his 
body, he gave none to his soul. A rough plank, 
with either end resting on the edge of the bath, 
was covered with papers, open letters, and leaves 
on which he had begun to write. In his right 
hand he held a pen, which the arrival of the 
stranger had suspended on the page. The 
paper was a letter to the Convention demanding 
the judgment and proscription of the remaining 
Bourbons tolerated in France. On the right of 
the bath was an enormous block of oak, contain- 
ing a common leaden inkstand. Marat, covered 
up in his bath with a dirty cloth stained with ink, 
had only his head and shoulders, the upper part 
of his breast, and his right arm out of the water. 
There was nothing in the appearance of that 
man to affect the eye of a woman or to arrest 
her arm. Greasy hair bound in a dirty hand- 
kerchief, a shelving forehead, impudent staring 
eyes, prominent cheek bones, an immensely wide 
sneering mouth, a hairy breast, lank limbs, and 
a livid skin :— such was Marat. 

Charlotte avoided looking at him for fear of 
betraying the horror of her soul at the sight of 
him. Standing with cast-down eyes and her 
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hands by her side, near the bath, she waited for 
Marat, to question her about the state of things 
in Normandy. She replied in a few words, 
giving her answers the sense and coloring most 
likely to please him. He afterwards asked her 
to tell him the names of the deputies who had 
taken refuge at Caen. She dictated, and he 
noted them down. Then, when he finished 
writing the names, “’Tis well!” said he, in the 
tone of a man sure of his revenge; “before a 
week is past they shall all go to the guillotine!” 
At those words, as if the soul of Charlotte had 
waited for his last crime before it could resolve 
to give the blow, she drew her knife from her 
bosom, and plunged it with superhuman strength 
up to the hilt in the heart of Marat. With the 
same motion she drew the bloody knife from the 
body of the victim, and dropped it at her feet. 
“ Help! dear friend, help!” cried Marat, and he 
expired under the blow. 

At that cry of agony, Albertine, the servant- 
maid, and Laurent Basse rushed into the room, 
and caught Marat’s lifeless head in their arms. 
Charlotte was standing behind the window-cur- 
tains, motionless, and as if petrified by the crime 
she had committed. The transparency of the 
curtain, in the last gleam of departing day, re- 
vealed the shadow of her body. Laurent seized 
a chair, and aimed an uncertain blow at her 
head, which stretched her on the floor. Marat’s 
mistress stamped upon her and trampled her un- 
der foot in her fury. At the uproar and shrieks 
of the women the lodgers ranin. The neigh- 
bours and passengers stopped in the street, ran 
up the stairs, and crowded into the apartment. 
The people in the yard, and soon the whole 
neighbourhood, demanded, with furious vocifer- 
ations, that the assassin, should be thrown to 
them, in order to avenge the death of the idol of 
the people on his still warm body. The soldiers 
of the neighbouring posts and the national guards 
also assembled, and some order was restored. 
The surgeons arrived and endeavoured to dress 
the wound. The bloody water gave the sangui- 
nary man the appearance of expiring in a bath 
of blood. When lifted on to his bed he was a 
corpse.— De Lamartine’s Histoire des Giron- 
dins. 

—— 

System. Curran said to Grattan, “ You 
would be the greatest man of your age, if you 
would buy a few yards of red tape, and tie up 
your bills and papers.” 

—_—~— 

Cesar having found a collection of letters 
written by his enemies to Pompey, burnt them 
without reading. “ For,” said he, “ though I am 


on my guard against anger, yet it is safer to re- 
move the cause.” 
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Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


THE ISLAND OF CUBA AND FREE TRADE. 


Carta de un Cubano a4 un amigo suyo.— 
Seville, 1847. 


The colonial legislation of the principal Euro- 
pean states, has long rested, and still rests upon 
a foundation which, in so far as relates to com- 
mercial interests, is pretty nearly common to all, 
—prohibition. Has not the time arrived for 
enquiring whether this legislation, which could 
not but prevail at a period when laws were 
an exhibition of power rather than any thing 
else, can be reconciled with what is clearly the 
interest of societies, and with the new principles 
of political economy? So long as the true 
sources of the prosperity of nations had not 
been discovered, the mother-countries may have 
firmly believed that there was no safety for their 
shipping and their commerce, but in the subser- 
vience of their colonies. We must not be sur- 
prised at this. When the great European pow- 
ers founded their first settlements beyond the 
seas, the industry of Europe was yet in its 
infancy. The maritime relations between the 
powers themselves were limited; and each one 
imagined that in the prohibitive system, applied 
to the colonies, it had found the best means for 
the development of its commercial marine. On 
the other hand, the small number of the tropical 
colonies, and their limited productiveness, gave 
rise to apprehensions on the part of the mother- 
countries, that if free exportation were permitted, 
they might see themselves deprived of commodi- 
ties which they could not procure elsewhere. In 
the present day the same reasons can no longer 
justify a course, against which the voice of expe- 
rience loudly protests. There are colonies to 
which the restrictive system has long ceased to 
be applied ; these colonies, formerly unimportant, 
have in a few years attained to such a height of 
prosperity that they can devote the surplus of 
their finances to the aid of the mother-country, 
and show themselves in everything her superior. 

This fact appears to us to deserve the attention 
of France: there are here valuable lessons to 
be learned, a strange phenomenon to be studied, 
perhaps an example to be followed. But let no 
one imagine that the initiation in this important 
matter was taken by Holland or by England; 
and let no one expect to find in the example 
which we are about to cite, an argumentative 
application of the principles of free trade. No; 
the word had not yet been invented among us, 
when the thing itself had long been in operation 





on the other side of the ocean. In the year 1818 
a colony received from its mother country the 
right of exporting its produce whithersoever it 
might choose, and of opening its ports to foreign- 
ers. That colony was the island of Cuba, and 
the government which first made this concession 
was the government of Spain. 

Has this fact passed unnoticed amidst the 
multitude of events which mark the first half of 
the nineteenth eentury ; or has it been thought 
that its consequences have not been sufficiently 
remarkable ? We cannot say ; but there is one 
thing certain, which is that it has never been 
spoken of. France, we know but too well, likes 
to be indifferent to all that passes at some little 
distance. Unless some temporary infatuation 
induces us to imitate a neighboring people, it 
is only from ourselves that we in general take 
example or counsel. Thus many things escape 
us which it would be for our interest to know; 
and especially in the matter of which we are 
speaking this indifference has already had, and 
may yet have, very fatal consequences. How 
many times, within the last half century, have 
not our colonial laws been modified without suc- 
cess? How many times have we not modelled 
and remodelled to no purpose that worm-eaten 
code of colonial legislation, which, both on ac- 
count of the odious principles which it sanctions, 
and of the opinions which it maintains, in spite 
of our better light, is so unworthy of a free 
people? The wise measures and the errors of 
the policy of Spain towards the island of Cuba, 
would surely have been of service to our legisla- 
tors; guided by this precedent, instructed by 
these lessons, our government would doubtless 
have done at least as well as the despotic gov- 
ernment of Ferdinand VII. 

The surest means of combatting this indiffer- 
ence is to present to it the very facts which it 
neglects. With the difficulties before us, which 
the situation of our old colonies, and the founda- 
tion of a new settlement in Africa create, it is of 
importance to examine, more closely than ever, 
the colonial history of the European States. 
More than once we have directed attention to 
the measures which have caused the distant set- 
tlements of Great Britain to flourish and prosper. 
And now Spain and the island of Cuba will fur- 
nish us with a spectacle no less worthy of atten- 
tion than the English colonies. We shall see 
how thirty years of free trade converted an al- 
most barren and unproductive island into the 
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strongest support of the riches and power of 
Spain. We shall see how the colony saved from 
bankruptcy the finances of the mother country, 
when she was exhausted by revolutions; how it 
preserved her navy from impending ruin by 
taking upon itself almost the whole expense of 
supporting what yet remained of it. ‘The com- 
mercial marine and the commerce of Spain are 
equally indebted to the Queen of the Antilles. 
When the colonies on the American continent, 
shaking off the yoke of the kings of Castile, 
opened their ports to foreign navies, and struck 
a mortal blow at the activity of Spanish specula- 
tors, Cuba offered to them an abundant compen- 
sation ; she alone made the loss of the West Indies 
almost unfelt by the Spanish merchants. What 
wealth, what prosperity, what advantages, in 
return for a simple custom-house law. Let us 
hasten to add that, with a modesty which is not 
perhaps disinterested, Spain refuses to believe in 
her own work. No pains have been spared by 
the cabinet of Madrid, which might enable them 
to take back what they had given. The fruitful 
principle of 1818 has been by turns shackled, 
contested, restricted; but a few years of liberty 
had converted those into a people, who under 
the rule of monopoly had been isolated, timid, 
ignorant colonists; they had become too strong 
to be arrested in their course by any obstacles 
which were opposed to their progress; the 
enjoyment of a single one of their rights had 
revealed to them all the rest. It is curious to 
observe by what a rapid initiation they passed 
from the freedom of commerce to the freedom of 


| man; how at the present day they are pursuing 


of their own accord, and with their own resour- 
ces, and against the will of the mother-country, 
that great work of the abolition of slavery, which 
is even yet keeping France in suspense, in de- 
spite of her millions and of her power, before the 
evil will of a handful of colonists. 

Before the year 1818, the attention of Spain, 
exclusively absorbed by the mines of gold and 
silver in her continental possessions, had only 
rested now and then and at long intervals, upon 
their West India islands. She persisted in look- 
ing upon these colonies as mere depois or mili- 
tary stations, and by no means as provinces 
which might one day enrich the mother country. 
This indifference of the Spanish government 
with regard to the islands is written in every 
page of that famous code which governs them, a 
crude compilation of heterogeneous laws, and in- 
coherent enactments, which Spain applied in- 
differently to all her trans-atlantic colonies with- 
out taking into consideration differences of 
climate, of manners, and of population. Based 
upon monopoly, such laws might not much im- 
pede the progress of the mining districts of the 





American continent, which having only precious 
metal to export, that can everywhere be dis- 
posed of to equal advantage, cared very little 
whether their produce went to Spain or to any 
other country; but if such restrictions did not 
oppose the development of those colonies, it 
would have a very different influence upon that 
of the purely agricultural settlements, such as 
the island of Cuba. 

Accordingly, from 1511, the period at which 
the colonization of Cuba commenced, to 1774, the 
date of the first census taken in the island, that 
is to say, during two hundred and sixty-three 
years, the white population scarcely reached to 
ninety-six thousand inhabitants. Cuba languisl.- 
ed, poor and disinherited by the government, 
tributary at once to America and to Europe, 
compelled to borrow from the one the gold of 
her mines, and from the other the grain of her 
fields and the flour of her mills. Every year the 
galliots coming from Mexico, from Chili, and 
from Peru, which brought to the colony the 
money necessary for the payment of the army 
and civil officers, and for the maintenance of the 
citadels, arsenals, and forts, crossed in the roads 
of Havana the Spanish vessels which came to 
deposit there the provisions which were indis- 
pensable to the inhabitants. So long as Spain 
had preserved her maritime superiority, the 
little population of Cuba, sure of its supplies, had 
maintained itself in peace and happiness; but as 
soon as the standard of the Kings of Castile no 
longer floated in triumph over the ocean, the 
colony saw itself exposed to cruel vicissitudes. 

With the first shot fired by the European 
powers, hostile fleets had traversed the seas, pri- 
vateers issuing forth from St. Thomas and all 
the neighboring isles had blockaded the ports, 
and cut off the communication between Spain 
and her West Indian possessions. The galliots 
no longer arrived ; the millers of Spain ceased to 
send to the colonists their daily bread; their 
sugar and tobacco were heaped up in the ware- 
houses of Havana, and could not be bartered 
away: the value of every thing was destroyed ; 
commerce was annihilated ; the reign of destitu- 
tion and of famine commenced. 

During the wars of American Independence, 
more especially, the trans-atlantic colonies of 
Spain and particularly Cuba had undergone 
such intolerable hardships, in consequence of the 
blockade of their ports, that the government of 
Madrid had been compelled to abolish in part 
the old laws of monopoly. An edict of Charles 
IIL., issued in 1773, annulling the privilege of 
Cadiz and Seville, extended to thirteen Spanish 
ports the right of trading with America.  Tri- 
fling and insignificant as this concession may ap- 
pear in itself, it had nevertheless very happy 
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consequences for the island of Cuba. During 
the time of peace, the competition created by a 
greater number of arrivals necessarily produced 
a fall in the price of imported goods, while a 
greater demand caused a corresponding rise in 
the value of those intended for exportation. Dur- 
ing war it was necessary to blockade thirteen 
ports instead of one ; to seize two hundred vessels 
instead of thirty or forty ; a strict blockade would 
therefore have been impossible. From the passing 
of this law accordingly dates the first improve- 
ment in the colony of Cuba. In the fourteen 
years which elapsed between 1773 and 1792, the 
increase of the white population was 37,000 souls ; 
this was a larger number than had settled there 
in a century, under the reign of absolute mo- 
nopoly. 

Such was the position of the colony at the 
period when the French revolution, traversing 
the ocean, infused its spirit into §t. Dominge, and 
gave, with the wreck of the population of our 
colony, a new element of wealth, to Cuba. <A 
French planter, who had escaped from Cape 
Haytien and been picked up by a fisherman of 
Cuba, acclimatized in the island the coffee-plant, 
that precious vegetable production, which by an 
incomprehensible prejudice, had until then been 
regarded as an object of curiosity or ornament. 
From that time the whole world began to culti- 
vate it. New concessions were demanded and 
granted by the treasury on terms favorable to 
agriculture. The Vuelta arriba, a large portion 
of which is yet covered by virgin forests and 
swamps, saw here and there its trees of a cente- 
nary growth falling beneath the axe, and making 
way for artificial plantations, less flourishing, but 
more useful and more lucrative. The waters of 
its abundant streams, skilfully diverted into new 
channels, carried from one field to another fertil- 
ity and life. A new era dawned; the prosperity 
of the one island arose upon the ruins and 
the wreck of the other. 

Cuba however had not yet reached the ter- 
mination of her trials. Of what avail was it, 
that she triumphed over nature, that she forced 
her soil to yield new products, if foolish laws 
prevented her from converting these products 
into positive wealth, if Spanish ships could load 
but a very small portion of them, if the slightest 
hostility between the mother country and any 
other maritime power caused them to flow back 
into their garners, and compelled the population 
to perish of want in the midst of the heaped up 
treasures of a useless wealth? What remedy 
could be found for these evils which had been 
her trial when she was yet less populous and 
less rich, for these disasters which were still men- 
acing her future prosperity ? That was a ques- 
tion which no one could yet solve, neither in 
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Spain, nor in Havana: and it was only during a 
long and painful experience that the discovery 
was to be made by the colonists. 

Europe was shaken to her foundations by the 
French revolution. Spain like the other powers 
of the continent had been agitated by it ; but the 
obligations imposed upon her by the “ family com- 
pact,” and the fear of compromising the safety of 
Louis XVI. by premature hostilities, induced her 
to maintain a prudent neutrality. Released in 
1793 at once from her engagements and from 
her fears, she sent forth her soldiers over the 
heights of the Pyrenees and into the southern 
provinces of France. Cuba soon felt the evil 
effects of this war. Swift sailing vessels exhibited 
the tricolor flag on all her coasts, capturing the 
provisions which were sent to her from Spain, 
and at the same time the money which was com- 
ing from the neighboring continent of America. 
Never had she been so closely blockaded ; never 
had she been surrounded by such active, such 
bold, such daring enemies. The increase of 
population of which she had been so proud, 
became a new source of grief and terror; she 
was only the more speedily reduced to famine. 
Tn a few months the island was given up to all 
the horrors of want. The deficiency of specie 
was also cruelly felt; the capitalists concealed 
their money; the officers, civil and military, re- 
ceiving no longer their salaries, were forced to live 
by borrowing or extorting ; it was equally difficult 
in Havana to obtain a loaf of bread or a dollar. 
The whites were compelled to share the cassava 
and dried bananas of their slaves. The planta- 
tions in the meanwhile were no less productive, 
and the fruits of several harvests filled up the 
warehouses of the seaports, waiting in vain for 
the ships which were to convey them away. In 
this state of things anarchy showed itself; the 
mutinous began to think of insurrection and re- 
volt ; the fickle prepared to emigrate ; the super- 
stitious predicted the end of the world ; on every 
side was dejection and consternation. Impelled 
by these sad alternatives the colonial administra- 
tion thought that the time was come for adopting 
a decided course ; and without waiting for orders 
from the mother-country, the governor opened 
the ports of the island to any neutral vessels 
which might bring provisions in exchange for the 
productions of the country. Some Catalonian 
fishermen undertook to circulate printed copies 
of this decree along the coasts of the United 
States. Nothing more was required; not many 
days had elapsed when a hundred vessels of all 
tonnages arrived from North America and an- 
chored in the roads of Havana, bringing plenty 
and hope to the spots where terror and want had 
reigned. It was quite a revelation: Cuba dis- 
covered that she could be rich and powerful 
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through her own resources; that the fertility of 
her soil and the advantages of her position en- 
abled her to dispense with the assistance of the 
whole world, so that some degree of freedom was 
granted to her commerce. The intoxication of 
delight was as extravagant as the despair had 
been deep. The labors of the field were resum- 
ed with new ardor; new tracts of forest were 
cleared, and the harvest of the succeeding year 
yielded a produce such as had never before been 
seen. 

And in that year a new resolution of the local 
government redoubled the commercial activity. 
The clothes of the planters were worn out, and 
the warehouses were so exhausted that it was im- 
possible to replace them. The free importation 
of manufactured goods was therefore permitted 
to neutral vessels, as that of provision had been 
previously. Thus Cuba lived in a compulsory 
independence of Spain until 1801. In that year 
an edict of King Charles IV. recalled the colo- 
nists to the letter of the old code of monopoly ; 
but they had escaped from thraldom, and the re- 
vocation of the colonial decrees of 1773 and 1794 
remained without effect. Moreover the Spanish 
government, menaced by internal revolutions 
and foreign invasions, had neither the leisure nor 
the power which were necessary to reduce to 
obedience its distant colonies. Preoccupied by 
interests in which its own existence was involved, 
it left them to govern themselves according to their 
own fancy, and having no longer either troops 
or treasure to give to them, had reason to esteem 
itself fortunate, that they were willing to lead an 
independent life, without entirely shaking off its 
yoke. 

By degrees the system of free trade, favored 
by the weakness of the mother-country, was con- 
solidated, completed, and naturalized upon the 
soil of Cuba. Strangers could settle and estab- 
lish commercial houses in the seaports of the isl- 
and, under the protection of public favor, if not 
under the patronage of the local authorities. The 
governors who were successively sent out from 
Spain found matters established upon this foot- 
ing; they exerted themselves, it is true, to hin- 
der the progress of ideas and of events, in confor- 
mity with that exclusive patriotism which marks 
the character of the European Spaniard; but 
Cuba, under her system, had gained a hundred 
thousand inhabitants in twenty years. Near her, 
all around the gulf, upon the neighboring penin- 
sula of Yucatan, in the recesses of South ‘Amer- 
ica, a terrible storm of independence was gath- 
ering. One ill-advised decision, one untimely 
decree, one too severe enactment, would have 
sufficed to draw down this tempest upon Cuba, 
and to complete upon the other side of the At- 
lantic, the shipwreck of the power of Spain. 
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What governor would have dared to take upon 
himself this responsibility ? 

This however was but a provisional state of 
things, which circumstances had established, and 
which circumstances might likewise destroy, and 
which required therefore to be confirmed by the 
sanction of the law. It was not an easy matter to 
obtain the legal consecration of the principle of 
free trade; there were powerful enemies against 
whom the prosperity of Cuba had tocontend. It 
had to overcome the infatuation of a monarchy, 
which would be the more jealous of its absolute 
authority because it was on all sides attacked by 
revolt and insurrection; it had to triumph over 
prejudices which would be the more obstinately 
persisted in against distant provinces, because 
they had been assailed in the very heart of Spain. 
But here again events happened opportunely for 
the islanders. The liberal party was beginning 
to regain its ascendency. Ferdinand VII. had 
been compelled to accept the constitution of 
1812; and the colonies, placed, as to the right 
of representation, upon the same footing with the 
continental provinces, had been invited to send 
deputies to the Cortes. Havana chose for its 
representative Don Francisco Arango, a man of 
intelligence and observation, to whom experi- 
ence had stood in the place of study, and whose 
positive acquirements were based upon facts and 
statistics rather than upon theories. 

The new deputy arrived in Madrid full of con- 
fidence in those doctrines of free trade to which 
Cuba was indebted for her prosperity, and which 
he was fond of summing up in a few words 
pregnant with meaning: “ Ninety-six thousand 
inhabitants in two hundred and sixty-three years 
—one hundred and fifty thousand in twenty- 
four!” From the moment of his arrival he began 
to act directly upon the mind of the king. He 
comprehended at the first glance, that in times of 
trouble, when the finances are in a very disor- 
dered condition, it is of less importance to act 
upon the opinion than upon the interests of men. 
By well-timed sacrifices, — sacrifices of his own 
property, as well as that of the island, — he con- 
trived to gain the affections of the king, and 
finally obtained from his gratitude what he 
never would have extorted from his convictions. 
Thanks to the disinterestedness of the Cuban 
deputy, a royal decree abolished, in 1818, the 
restrictive system for the island of Cuba. The 
ancient laws were abolished, in so far as they 
related to commerce. Cuba henceforward pos- 
sessed its charter as well as Spain; only the Span- 
ish constitution was political and revocable ; that 
of Cuba, wholly commercial, was less liable to 
revolutions. Spain accordingly, as early as 1823, 
after having reaped nothing but trouble and dis- 
order from her constitutional governments, fell 
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once more under the yoke of absolutism; while 
the freedom of Cuba survived the system under 
which it had been created. 

Thus the great work of the revolutionary 
period, which in Spain was brought to a close 
by the campaigns of the Duke of Angouléme, 
and the restoration of the absolute monarch, was 
the commercial emancipation of the island of 
Cuba. It was time that the Spanish government 
should think of creating lucrative colonies else- 
where than upon the continent. South America 
had escaped out ¢ its hands; Mexico had just 
been snatched frcm it by an adventurer; of those 
immense vice-royalties of the western world there 
would remain but a fragment, so insignificant, so 
little appreciated, that it was thought advisable 
to grant to it, in exchange for a small sum of 
money, that commercial liberty, which Peru and 
Chili and Mexico had not been able to obtain, 
— not for all the gold of their mines, nor by their 
long-continued threats of emancipation. Cuba 
turned every moment to account: it seemed as 
though she was hastening to avert, by her efforts, 
the unjust contempt of the Spanish government. 
What she had hitherto done was nothing, com- 
pared with what she was about to accomplish, 
now that her position was secure. Before ten 
years had elapsed, a hundred thousand souls 
were added to her population. Her coffee plan- 
tations amounted to two thousand and sixty-seven, 
the smallest of which consisted of 50,000 plants ; 
she exported four hundred thousand chests of 
sugar. In exchange for this produce, which she 
delivered to the seamen of every nation in Amer- 
ica and Europe, she consumed foreign goods to 
the amount of twenty millions of dollars. 

One day Cadiz was astonished to see arriving 
from America a vessel loaded with dollars. The 
inhabitants thought that the Indies of the West 
had been re-conquered, that the mines of the New 
World were once more opened to Spain, that the 
days of the galleons had returned. It was Cuba, 
the little colony, the island so long despised, 
which was sending to the mother-country her 
first tribute in return for the commercial freedom 
which it had received from her ten years before. 
This fact was incomprehensible to the people 
who knew not—and in Spain the number is 
large — what activity and wealth commercial 
independence can bring to an agricu tural 
colony. It was then recollected that Spain 
had taken care, since 1818, to send to Cuba 
governors, judges, officials of every description, 
ships of war and sailors in great numbers, gener- 
als, and twenty-five thousand half-clad soldiers ; 
but it could not be recollected that all these men, 
sent to such a distance, had ever, during their 
residence in Cuba, cost the mother country a 
farthing, either for maintenance or pay. But 
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they returned, for the most part, with considera- 
ble savings. Who had supplied their wants ? 
who had paid them? who had enriched them? 
The very colony which was now pouring into 
Spain the surplus of her income. The treasury 
of Havana has been, since 1830, the relief fund, 
the reserve deposit of the Spanish monarchy. 
Queen Christina drew upon it when the insur- 
rection had exhausted the financial resources of 
Spain, and she found herself without a civil list ; 
the inheritance bequeathed by Ferdinand VII. 
to his widow and his daughters, was the accumu- 
lation of tributes paid by the colony at various 
periods; the island had defrayed the whole ex- 
pense of the disastrous expedition of Barradas, 
which was intended to re-conquer Mexico; and 
had, in addition to all this, between 1832 and 
1841, exchanged thirty-six millions of dollars, in 
hard cash, for an equal sum in royal bills. At 
this same period its white population amounted 
to five hundred thousand souls. Cuba was main- 
taining with all nations an active and flourishing 
commerce ; her ,annual imports amounted to 
eleven millions of dollars from the United States, 
five millions from England, and four millions 
and a half from Germany, Russia, and Brazil ; 
the value of her exports exceeded twenty-nine 
millions of dollars—this was more than four 
times as much as she had exported in 1818. Of 
these exports Spain received produce to the 
amount of five millions, the duties upon which 
brought a very considerable sum into the treas- 
ury, in addition to the direct taxes which were 
levied in the colony. Besides, the national flag, 
which in 1828 had imported into Cuba goods 
worth seven hundred thousand dollars, and ex- 
ported to the value of six hundred thousand, 
figured, in 1841, in the imports to the amount of 
fourteen millions, and in the exports, of seven 
millions. Thus Spain enjoyed a large share of 
the prosperity which she had created; directly 
and indirectly she reaped the abundant fruits of 
the liberal enactment of Ferdinand VII. The 
possession of the island of Cuba figured in her 
budget as a net revenue of fifteen millions of 
dollars; it sufficed for the support of almost her 
entire navy, and for more than a third of her 
commercial marine ; it furnished the materials for 
a fifth part of her commerce; it served as security 
in all the financial transactions of the government, 
as well with its own subjects as with foreign 
bankers. 

What advantages, during this same period, 
was the continuance of their colonial system 
bringing to France and England? The one was 
sacrificing to this system that important branch of 
industry, its own home manufacture of sugar ; 
the other in order to maintain the high price of 
sugar, and to permit her colonies to sell theirs 
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without loss, was imposing upon foreign sugars 
a differential duty, which in ten years drained 
her of specie to the amount of sixty millions of 
dollars. And neither the one nor the other 
counts among the sacrifices which it makes, the 
support of the colonial administrations, the main- 
tenance of armies and navies, the indemnities 
which the revolt of slaves has compelled them to 
make, the ordinary and extraordinary charges, 
the expenses of every description, increasing 
year by year, which the continuance of this 
system imposes upon them. 

We should, however, assign more merit than 
it deserves to the government of Spain, if we 
were to suppose that, enlightened by these facts, 
it did not again go astray with respect to its col- 
ony, from the time marked out in 1818. Unfor- 
tunately for Cuba, the efforts of Spain ever since 
that period, have been exerted in an exactly 
opposite direction. The prejudices of three cen- 
turies cannot be shaken off at once. The delight 
caused by the first remission of treasure from 
Havana was soon replaced among the statesmen 
of Spain, by a desire to secure to themselves a 
yet richer tribute. At first they were surprised 
to find so productive, an island which until then 
had been disregarded as barren; and then they 
began to ask, why an island which already pro- 
duced so much, should not produce more. In- 
stead of giving her credit for what she had done, 
they blamed her for having done too little. This 
is a tendency common to governments and inex- 
perienced land owners; they are apt to think 
that their domains do not bring them in sufficient 
income. No sooner have they gathered in the 
first harvest, than, impatient to secure one yet 
richer, they harass and exhaust the soil or the 
people. This is exactly what took place in Spain. 
The decree of 1818 was based upon the as yet 
unknown principle of perfect freedom in trade ; 
and this principle was argued upon according to 
the well-known rules of the restrictive system ; 
the reasoning was false, and the consequences 
deplorable. 

If the island of Cuba produces annually five 
or six millions of dollars, now that the imported 
and exported goods are subject to a very trifling 
duty, what would it not produce if we increase 
it only on the importation of certain goods, as for 
instance on those articles of food which are most 
necessary for the support of life? This was the 
reasoning of the Spanish government. It must 
be admitted that it was encouraged in this fatal 
line of argument by the agricultural provin- 
ces of Spain, which were indignant at seeing 
the flour of the United States competing with 
theirs in the markets of Cuba. It may readily 
be imagined that the farmers of the Manche and 
Castile did not approve of the consumption at 
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Havana of bread from the United States in pref- 
erence to that which had been raised in their 
own fields. But this is a narrow view, which 
ought not to be that of the government, which, 
instead of studying the interests of a few land- 
owners, ought to act for the general interest, and 
to reconcile the rights of all. Unfortunately the 
selfishness of the Spanish statesmen was quite as 
great as that of the growers of corn. The gov- 
ernment was, like them, desirous of increasing 
its revenue, and while appearing to yield to the 
claim of the agricultural provinces, they were 
but in fact consulting their own cupidity. 

Not that the enactment of 1818 had entirely 
deprived of protection the produce of Spanish 
agriculture. Even while granting free admission 
into the ports of Cuba to the merchandise of other 
nations, whatever might be its nature, and where- 
soever it might have been produced, that law 
had made a single exception in the case of foreign 
flour, upon which the Spanish legislature imposed 
a heavy duty, with a view of protecting the prod- 
uce of the mother country. But the distance 
at which the colony was situated from the Penin- 
sula, the want of easy communication between 
the agricultural districts and the sea, the unde- 
veloped state of the Spanish commercial marine, 
and the high price of freights, had combined to 
render this measure illusive. The flour of the 
United States continued, in spite of this duty, to 
enjoy a marked preference. The custom house 
tables show in the year 1826, a quantity of 71,- 
000 barrels imported from the United States, 
while the importation from Spain amounted to 
only 36,000 barrels, that is to say, about one half. 
And to the first named quantity ought to be 
added all that was smuggled in along the whole 
sea-board of the island, which could not be less 
than 20,000 barrels. The opportunity which 
was thus offered to the government for realizing 
its dreams of avarice, in appearing to protect the 
interests of its national agriculture, was too good 
to be lost. The protective duties on flour were 
raised. But what was the result? As the differ- 
ential duties had been imposed upon the merchan- 
dise, and not upon the flag under which it was 
imported, the merchants of the United States, 
finding it no longer so advantageous to introduce 
their own flour, sent their ships to Santander 
and Corunna, to be loaded with the produce of 
Spain ; their competition caused the freights be- 
tween those ports and the colony to fall; and this 
fall turned out entirely advantageous to the mer- 
cantile navy of the United States. The Spanish 
flag disappeared so entirely from the ports of 
Cuba, that in the year 1828, of 86,000 barrels of 
flour imported from Spain, 83,000 were brought 
in American ships, and only 3,000 in Spanish. 
In 1829, though not quite so unfavorable, the 



































proportion was not much 
ing. 

Thus the increase of the differential duties upon 
flour appeared at first to be productive of good ; 
but was not this good more apparent than real, 
and counterbalanced by the sensible diminution 
which the mercantile navy suffered in conse- 
quence ? Was not that a real loss, which weighed 
equally upon the whole country, and threatened, 
in one of its most prolific sources, at once the 
power and prosperity of the nation? Such were 
the results of the first restrictions which were 
placed upon the system of free trade in favor of 
the flour of Castile; in order to remedy an evil 
which reached only one class, a difficulty was 
created by which the entire nation had to suffer. 
Spain had evidently struck into a wrong path 
in meddling with the decree of 1818 ; there were 
now but two ways open to her; either to return 
frankly, without restriction or reservation, to the 
spirit of the law referred to; or to persist in the 
system of restrictive duties, by extending protec- 
tion beyond the limits within which it had up to 
that period, been confined. The first of these 
measures was the wisest; the most prudent; un- 
fortunately this was not the opinion of the council 
of Ferdinand. A law was passed at the close of 
the year 1829, and carried into execution at the 
commencement of 1830, which subjected the flags 
of foreign nations to enormous tonnage-duties in 
the ports of the island of Cuba. This law did 
but half attain the object which it had in view. 
The importation of Spanish flour in foreign ships 
fell suddenly in 1830 to 3,000 barrels, was next 
to nothing in 1831, and disappeared altogether 
in 1832; and yet the agriculture of the peninsula 
had not advanced one single inch. The ship- 
owners received, it is true, some benefit at its 
expense; they had the whole transportation, 
which they formerly had shared with the United 
States. But this was but a trifling advantage, 
and the trade in Spanish flour sensibly diminished. 
From 85,000 barrels, it fell in 1831 to 39,000, 
then to 28,000, and then to 25,000. 

Thus matters stood when Ferdinand VII. 
died, and with him absolute monarchy. The 
accession of Isabella II. brought to Spain a con- 
stitutional form of government, with the uncer- 
tainty and the instability which are the results of 
parliamentary inexperience. Besides, the con- 
stitution of 1833, more nearly resembling that of 
France than did the constitution of 1812, did 
not invite the colonies to any share in the na- 
tional representative legislature. It was evident 
that the interests of Cuba, left without defence 
amidst so many epposing interests, would suc- 
cumb; and that all questions relating to the col- 
onies, as well as to the mother-country, would 
be agitated in every succeeding session of the 
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Cortes. These sad presentiments were soon 
realized: if the last years of despotism had been 
fatal to the island of Cuba, the first days of the 
constitutional system were far more disastrous. 
Until then, in fact, only indirect attacks had been 
made upon her prosperity ; she had been put to 
inconvenience by unseasonable measures, but 
she had not been arrested in her development — 
she had not been trammelled in her rapid career. 
It was reserved for liberty to show itself less lib- 
eral toward her than absolutism had been; to 
contend with her hand to hand, for her commerce; 
to ignore, and to rob her of, her most sacred 
rights. 

Since 1818, the colony, favored by its geo- 
graphical position, and its indented coasts; rich 
in sheltered roadsteads, and in deep and secure 
bays; abounding in forests composed of timber 
suitable for building ships* and constructing 
masts, had created a navy which was increasing 
with each successive year. Stimulated by the 
example of the United States, and by the wants 
of a growing population, encouraged by the gains 
which the exchange of their sugar and coffee for 
the produce of the American continent, brought 
to the ship-owners, her barks, each year more 
numerous, flew from one port to another in search 
of cargoes, ploughed the channel to enable the 
rocky archipelago of the Bahamas to participate 
in the fertility of their island, or cleaving the 
dangerous current of the gulf of Florida, steered 
tor New York and Philadelphia, for the Balize 
and New Orleans. But always they returned 
with cargoes of flour and dried meat, loaded on 
their homeward as on their outward voyage. In 
this commerce of barter, so favorable to maritime 
enterprise, the colony found a new element of 
success; her commercial navy increased, and the 
standard of Spain still floated over those seas, 
which had so long been rebellious against her 
authority. . 

The Cortes of 1834 judged otherwise ; incens- 
ed at seeing the flour trade taken out of the 
hands of the Spanish land-owners, and the com- 
mercial marine of Cuba increasing in a proportion 
tenfold to that of Spain, it resolved to reach at 
once the Union and its own colony; forgetting 
that to strike the daughter was at the same time 
to strike the mother, and that Spain would be 
the first to suffer from any disaster which might 
happen to the prosperity of Cuba. On the fourth 
of July, 1834, a law, passed at Madrid, went forth 
to crush, on the other side of the Atlantic, that 
new-born fleet, which the hurricanes of the West 
Indies and the squalls of the Gulf of Mexico had 
spared. This law imposed a protective duty of 


* Between the years 1825 and 1540, Cuba exported 
to England through the single port of St. Jaga, the 
timber necessary for the construction of thirty frigates. 
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ten dollars upon flour, under whatever flag it 
might be imported ; and furthermore, placed the 
ships of Cuba, as to anchorage and tonnage dues, 
almost upon the same footing with those of for- 
eign countries. It accomplished the ruin of the 
commercial marine of Cuba. It is true that it 
was not the intention of the Cortes to carry mat- 
ters so far; they only sought to turn in the direc- 
tion of Spain the speculations of the colonial 
ship-owners, and to compel them to come to 
Santander for the cargoes of flour which they 
now sought in Philadelphia or New Orleans. 
But how could it be supposed that vessels of so 
slight a description as were those belonging to 
the island would risk the dangers of a passage 
across the ocean? Might it not likewise have 
been foreseen, that since the frequency of the 
voyages constituted the sole gain of the owner, 
he would rather sell his vessels than send them 
to Spain, and make only two voyages a year? 
Besides, at a distance of fifteen hundred leagues, 
how was it possible to enter upon any safe spec- 
ulations ? how could they calculate four months 
in advance what would be the state of the market 
upon the return of their ships? If the law had 
entirely prohibited the importation of flour from 
the United States, the chances would have been 
equal for all, and a struggle might perhaps have 
been made; but in the United States the channels 
of communication are so numerous and so cheap, 
that, in spite of the difference of ten dollars, flour 
which had been harvested at a distance of five or 
six hundred leagues from New Orleans, could be 
sold in the markets of Cuba at a lower price than 
that which had been raised within forty leagues 
of Corunna or Santander. And besides, the 
flour of the United States is so much superior, 
that it is preferred to that of the Peninsula, even 
when there is a difference of four dollars in the 
price. 

The futility of this fatal measure, as regarded 
Spanish commerce, was soon proved. Since the 
year 1835, when the law came into operation, 
the importation of flour has always been pretty 
equally divided between Spain and America ; 
but the latter has transported her produce in 
her own vessels. As for the marine of Cuba, it 
has almost entirely disappeured, or is confined to 
the coasting trade of the island. Behold the 
glorious advantage, behold the splendid triumph, 
which Spain has derived from the law of the 
fourth of July, 1834! the ruin of the marine of 
Cuba, which was at the same time hers, which 
sailed under the same flag, — without the slight- 
est increase to her own commercial navy. If 
the government of that country had been con- 
fided to wiser hands, to men who were not at 
the same time judges and parties to the suit, 
like the deputies of agricultural provinces, 
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would it not have been possible to find a more 
efficacious remedy for the evil, by the creation 
of convenient and cheap channels of communi- 
cation? When we reflect that between the 
plains of Campos, which produce in Spain the 
largest portion of the bread stuffs destined for 
exportation, and the port of Santander, the usual 
place of export, the backs of mules are still the 
only means of transportation, we cannot sufli- 
ciently blame the government which did not 
hesitate between the entire sacrifice of the 
marine of a colony, and the expense which the 
opening of a road passable for wagons would 
have caused. Could not Spain follow the noble 
example which the island of Cuba had already 
set in commencing to trace its first railroad ? or 
could she not complete that canal of Campos, 
which for so many years has been waiting in 
vain for its extension towards the North ? 

The calamities which this law brought upon 
Cuba were not confined to the loss of her mer- 
cantile navy ; other disasters were yet to happen 
and to prove to the Spanish government how 
improvident and thoughtless it had been. Faith- 
ful to the instructions of her former mother- 
country, the Union had never lost an opportu- 
nity of developing its commerce and of increas- 
ing its maritime preponderance at the expense 
of rival nations. All the restrictive laws which 
Spain had enacted since 1818, had evidently 
been directed against the United States; they 
alone imported sugar from Havana; they alone 
had been made to suffer from the successive 
increase of the duties which were imposed upon 
provisions. Attacked yet more violently and 
more directly in 1834, they responded to that 
law by merciless reprisals. An act of Congress 
was passed in the same year which enacted that, 
in addition to the dues to which foreign vessels 
arriving in a port of the United States were 
liable, vessels arriving from Cuba should pay a 
duty equal to the difference of the duties paid 
in Cuba by a Spanish vessel and a foreign one. 
In order clearly to comprehend the hardship of 
this enactment, we must know that Spanish ves- 
sels paid in the ports of Cuba from seventeen to 
twenty-one and a quarter per cent. upon the 
valuation of their cargo; American vessels had 
to pay from twenty-four to thirty per cent.; the 
difference then was from seven to nine, say, on 
an average, eight per cent. In the United 
States an American ship paid twenty per cent. 
on the value of its cargo, and every foreign ves- 
sel an additional ten per cent. Now if we add 
to the duties paid by foreign ships eight per 
cent., that is the difference wlach there is be- 
tween the duties paid in the ports of Cuba by 
American, and those paid by Spanish vessels, 
we shall have thirty-eight per cent. for vessels 
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coming from Cuba. This, it is evident, was an | kets of the United States ; but when in 1843 the 
unjust reprisal; the American flag was only | sugar of Louisiana began to occupy an important 
subjected to one half of this tax: in fact this | position; when the government of Washington, 
measure was almost a violation of the law of | judging that the time had come for giving to it 
nations. Such a law, we may easily conceive, | a yet more efficient protection, imposed excessive 
was a death blow to the commercial navy of | duties upon the sugar and tobacco of the Spanish 
Havana. | island, then the price of these articles suddenly 
If Spanish vessels were exempted from this | fell, the production ceased, and if new channels 
excessive duty, which was aimed especially | had not been opened to her,* it is evident that 
at the commerce of Cuba, they did not entirely | the prosperity of the finest colony in the world 
escape from the provisions of the act of Congress | would have suffered irreparable injury. 
passed in 1834. An additional clause subjected The Spanish government persisted neverthe- 
every Spanish vessel, loading in any port of the | less in its experiment and its errors. After 
United States, to the humiliating necessity of giv- | having attacked importation, after having de- 
ing security tothe amount of double the value of | stroyed the shipping interest, it now threatened 
the cargo, until the official certificate of its arrival | the cultivation of the soil by interfering with 
in a European port should prove that it had not | exportation. Internal wars, palace revolutions, 
been bound directly or indirectly for the island | changes of ministry, political vicissitudes, in 
of Cuba. These harsh reprisals had two results; | which Cuba was less concerned than any other 
they crushed the merchant navy of Cuba by | Spanish population,—for all these it seemed 
closing to it the ports of the Union; and they | that the island had to pay; for all she had to 
encouraged in the southern states the revival of | suffer. She it was who paid the troops sent 
the manufacture of sugar, which, since the prices | against the Carlists ;— the subsidy for that war 
had been lowered by the introduction of that of | still burdens the produce of the colony ;—she 
Cuba and Puerto-Rico, had been in a languish- | it was who was mortgaged in every loan, in every 
ing condition. The sugars of Louisiana and | bargain. 
Florida, could not, in fact, compete with those Each new legislature arrived in Madrid load- 
of the Antilles. The severity of winter is so | ed with the complaints of Spanish farmers, 
acutely felt upon that soil, which is in summer | merchants, or shipowners; each: year saw new 
subjected to a burning heat, that the cultivators | duties, new taxes imposed upon the unfortunate 
are obliged to plant the canes anew every year; | Cubans. Sugar, coffee, tobacco, every article of 
they ripen too quickly and the sugar is of an | exportation, became in turns the object of some 
inferior quality and more costly. An exorbitant | law, or some tax, of an addition or a change in the 
protection is therefore required to enable it to | tariff. In vain did the junta of direction in the isl- 
appear in the market, and that protection was | and take upon itself to suspend for six months the 
given by the law of 1834. execution of the orders transmitted from Madrid, 
We see then that the Spanish legislators were | in order to be able to represent to the govern- 
unfortunate in their endeavors to return to | ment of the mother-country the results of these 
the restrictive system abolished in 1818. With | interferences with freedom of trade, and to prove 
the intention of protecting their own agricultural | by official statistics, that exemption from all ex- 
and shipping interests, they destroyed the marine | traordinary dues would benefit the shipping 
of Cuba which was at the same time their own, ex- | interest more than the actual receipt of those 
posed their flag to deep humiliation in the United | same dues. It obtained nothing but a reprimand 
States, closed the principal market to their | in return for its good intentions; the deputies 
colony, and brought into consumption a large | would not listen to any thing; every year they 
additional quantity of sugar, thus creating a com- | proposeél new fiscal laws, and hazarded the pros- 
petition which had the inevitable effect of lower- | perity, and the very existence of the colony. 
ing the price. Upon whom were these lament- | Such are the obstacles against which the island 
able consequences finally to fall? upon the | of Cuba has always had to contend since she 
greedy mother-country, which in endeav oring | sent home her first instalment of funds; such has 
to seize the whole, reduced herself to the neces- | been the gratitude of the mother-country to- 
sity of witnessing the produce of her colony | wards this generous colony. 
diminishing, and her own revenue decreasing in | _After this picture of the numerous blows which 
the same proportion. The inconveniences which | have been struck at the prosperity of Cuba by 
would result from this act of Congress were at ! the foolish egotism of Spain, one might suppose 
first but slightly felt; the sugars of Cuba strug- | that this island is now languishing in a state of 
gled against all difficulties ; exported by Ameri- 
can ships they maintained themselves during * The reduction in the tariff of England has since 


: ‘ ——. that time opened the British market to the sugar of 
several years, in spite of competition, in the mar- | Cuba. . 
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irremediable torpor. It is not so, however; and 
this is the best proof of the advantages of free 
trade as applied to the colonies. This appli- 
cation in the fullest sense of the word, was cer- 
tainly but of short duration for Cuba; if the 
decree of 1818 has not been abrogated, it has 
been the object of many and fatal restrictions. 
But nevertheless this one period (from 1818 to 
1829), during which Cuba enjoyed so rare and 
complete a liberty, sufficed to develop among 
her population a degree of activity and energy, 
which enabled her not only to contend advan- 
tageously against the ill will of Spain, but even 
to outstrip her in the career of moral and physi- 
cal progress. In order to understand how fruit- 
ful a truly liberal policy may be for our colonies, 
it is enough to see what Cuba, strengthened by a 
few years of commercial freedom, has been able 
to accomplish, even after that freedom had been 
in part withdrawn.— Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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THE EARLY RESIDENCE OF SWIFT. 


A locality of interest presents itself within two 
miles of Trim, and one which has been permitted 
to full into ruin and neglect. We allude to 
Laracor, the early residence of Dean Swift. It 
was a dull, misty evening, about three weeks 
ago, when we last visited it,and good reason 
have we to remember that journey, thanks to 
the jolting of a springless Trim car, and the 
kind officers of the Board of Works, who have 
rendered nearly every road in the vicinity of 
Trim, as in other parts of Ireland, almost impas- 
sable. 

It is a dark, secluded locality, into which one 
would suppose a breath of the busy world with- 
out never entered; a spot more uncongenial to 
the anxious thoughts and high ambition of the 
Irish patriot can scarcely be imagined; but he 
had here other charms and more endearing 
associations, to which even the votaries of polities 
and philosophy are not inaccessible. Here Stella 
and Mrs. Dingley, lived, and here they saunter- 
ed through the quiet roads with Dr. Raymond, 
the vicar of Trim, and with the future author of 
“ Gulliver,” and the “ Draper’s Letters.” Here, 
on this very bridge which spans the noiseless 
streamlet, with its sedgy margins of willows and 
alders, must Swift have often mused (for who 
is there that has not mused from the bridge’s 
battlements when gazing upon the current be- 
neath?) Beside this bridge, on the right hand 
side of the road, once stood the residence of the 
greatest genius of his day, but the whole is now 
(or was last year) an ill-tilled potato-garden; yet, 
without guide or cicerone, we were able to trace, 





from the recollection of the scene as described 








of Swift.— Washing. 


in Stella’s journal, the pond and bath which ex- 
isted in his garden — the boundary of its ancient 
walls, the site of the very willows, some of whose 
posterity still exist, which hung over the stream, 
and beneath which the Dean and Hester John- 
son so often walked. Some remnants of the 
brick wall which enclosed this garden, and the 
stands on which some bee-hives stood, were dis- 
covered a few years ago; but briers and thorns, 
rank sedge, and luxuriant weeds, are yearly 
obliterating even the faint traces we refer to. 
Of the house, a small portion of one of its gable 
ends is all of it that now exists ; even this, thick 
and massive as it @s, will soon have crumbled 
away —for, to the disgrace of some person con- 
nected with the glebe, but when or by whom we 
are happy that we know not, two wretched 
cabins have been erected within the site of the 
walls of Swift’s glebe at Laracor. In front of 
this residence stands a very perfect sepulchral 
mound, similar to that which we described 
already at Clonard, but very much smaller; and 
beyond this, we find the old parish church, to 
which Swift ran the race with Delany, and 
where “my dearly beloved Roger ” officiated as 
clerk. 

About a mile nearer Trim is pointed out the 
cottage which Steila and Mrs. Dingley occupied ; 
but this is somewhat apocryphal.— Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine. 


WASTING. 


“ General D. was more distinguished for gal- 
lantry in the field, than for the care he lavished 
upon personal cleanliness: complaining upon a 
certain occasion to the late Chief-Justice Bushe 
of the sufferings he endured from rheumatism, 
that learned and humorous judge undertook to 
prescribe a remedy. 

“+ You must desire your servant,’ he said to 
the general, ‘to place every morning by your 
bedside a tub three parts filled with warm water. 
You will then get into the tub, and having 
previously provided yourself with a pound of 
yellow soap, you must rub your whole body with 
it, immersing yourself occasionally in the water, 
and at the end of a quarter of an hour the pro- 
cess concludes by wiping yourself dry with 
towels, and scrubbing your person with a flesh 
brush.’ 

“ « Why,’ said the general after a few minutes’ 
reflection upon what he had just heard, ‘this 
seems to me to be neither more nor less than 
washing yourself!’ 

“ «Well, rejoined the judge, ‘ itis open to that 
objection.’” — Bolmar’s Magazine. 












































ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. 


English Hexameter 
Schiller, Géthe, Homer, Callinus, and 
Meleager. 


Whether the “accentual hexameters or pen- 
tameters” of modern English and German writ- 
ers are strictly akin to the so-designated metres of 
Greece and Rome, is one question: whether those 
“accentual hexameters or pentameters” are 
grateful to the ear, and capable of being made 
subservient to peculiar, striking, or pleasing 
effects of art, is another. The first question, 
with deference to more erudite investigators of 
the recondite mysteries of Greek and Roman 
prosody, we incline to think not susceptible of a 
satisfactory answer. We shrewdly suspect that 
few things would more surprise an old Roman 
or Greek than our ordinary delivery of his hex- 
ameters or pentameters. ‘The second appears to 
be sueh a question as can and as ought to be an- 
swered. 

Rhythm is a kind of half music. The time 
element of music is fully developed in it: the 
tone element imperfectly or not at all. The 
effect of time in music seems to depend in a 
great measure upon the filling up of a continuous 
succession of equal intervals, with different num- 
bers of vibrations of unequal duration arranged 
in varying order. The effect of tone appears 
to depend upon the varying arrangement of 
more or less grave or acute sounds. In modern 
languages at least, the variations of time and 
rhythm are effected by laying the emphasis upon 
one syllable in a group, and half accenting those 
which are joined with it, or almost entirely slur- 
ring them. In rhythm, the effects of tone have 
been either entirely relinquished, or an accident- 
al coincidence of sound with sentiment has been 
rather allowed to remain than been sought 
after. The vowel sounds (treating the German 
or Italian pronunciation as the key —the same 
sounds exist in English, but are frequently rep- 
resented by double letters) cannot be systemat- 
ically so arranged as to produce harmonious 
effects by juxtaposition, now that sense so des- 
potically masters sound, and the logical has so 
entirely gained the ascendency over the physical 
element in the organism of language. 

The imperfect music of rhythm is the cause 
why the impassioned diction of oratorical prose 
and of measured verse, when deprived of the 
adjunct of rhyme, are so apt to run into each 
other. Before Milton, our English blank verse 
was more frequently flowing or emphatic decla- 
mation than rhythm. In his Comus, and other 








Translations from | early blank verse writings, traces of the im- 


perfect distinction between impassioned decla- 
mation and rhythm are frequent. But his taste 
for harmony, by rendering him susceptible of a 
jarring effect, when words were wedded to 
music, by the emphatic notes falling on slurred 
syllables, or by acute notes on grave vowels, 
made him more attentive to the music of rhythm. 
In Milton—and perhaps in Milton alone of all 
our English poets —is the music of rhythm fully 
developed in so far as time is concerned. We 
can sometimes, as we fancy, trace in his verse 
attempts to produce effects of tone by a skilful 
collocation of vowel sounds. 

The universal cultivation of publie speaking 
in England has perhaps been favorable to the 
undue ascendency of the more declamatory ele- 
ment in our versification. The almost total sup- 
pression of public speaking (except from pulpits 
and professorial chairs) in Germany, combined 
with the universal cultivation of music in that 
country, has been favorable to a more full 
development of the element of time in its versi- 
fication. The ten syliable verse (which is often 
little more than rhymed or unrhymed declama- 
tions, in which we are impetuously hurried 
on to aclose) is the favorite in England. In 
Germany, the “ accentuated hexameters or pen- 
tameters” contest the palm with it, among the 
classes whose leisure or inclination has enabled 
them to cultivate a taste for art. There is, 
doubtless, something very pleasing in the effect 
of this kind of versification. Instead of being 
hurried onward to a close, as in our impetuous 
ten syllable heroic verse, we are induced to dally 
with and dwell upon ideas thus expressed. We 
rock luxuriously on its sound as in a boat, on 
the lazy, gentle, heave of a waveless summer 
sea. For some poetical effects—for many, if 
not all, of the most purely and. exclusively 
poetical effects — this is an undeniable superiority 
possessed by the hexameter. 

Is the genius of the English language suited 
to this kind of versification? The volume now 
before us professes to be an experimental con- 
tribution towards the solving of the problem. 
There seems to be no good reason, a priori, 
why poets should not be capable of constructing 
good “ accentuated hexameters or pentameters” 
in English. These kinds of verse are mere 
modifications of the French heroic verse. The 
great central pause in each line is essentially 
the same. The varied distribution of accented 
and unaccented syllables within the two cesuras, 
constitutes the only difference. The French 
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heroic verse is our own long ballad measure. 
With respect to the construction of English verses 
in which the arrangement of accented and unac- 
cented syllables shall be closely analogous to the 
arrangement of what we call longs and shorts in 
the classical, heroic, and elegiac verses, the Eng- 
lish language really interposes less difficulty in 
the way of the attempt than the structure of the 
German. In German, every syllable is of the 
same length; when the vowel is short, the con- 
sonant is dwelt upon; when the vowel is long, 
no rest is made upon the articulate interval. 
In German all syllables are classed two and 
two; an accented and an unaccented following 
each other in unvarying succession. The hex- 
ameters and pentameters of Gothe and Schiller 
are beautiful and full of melody; but, to con- 
struct them, the poets have been compelled to 
innovate upon if not to violate the structure of 
their language. In English, the arrangement of 
accented and unaccentec. syllables has a more 
varied play; and careful cultivation of the ear 
will enable the poet to construct “ accentual 
pentameters or hexameters” without forcing the 
natural emphasis of his mother tongue. 

The interesting volume before us offers much 
illustrative evidence of this. It is the work of 
accomplished as well as learned scholars, possess- 
ed of delicate taste, correct ear, and considerable 
play of fancy, if not of the highest poetic genius. 
Their versification— viewed apart —is satisfac- 
tory; and, in some instances, stands the severe 
test to which they have subjected it, by append- 
ing the translation to the original. Often, in- 
deed, the delicate thought has been untranslat- 
able; and this, rather than any defect of rhythm, 
is the difficulty they have had to contend with. 

Schiller’s ‘ Walk’ is one of those themes which 
seem to us eminently adapted for the accentual 
hexameter. The musical annotations of the 
verse give us excuse to pause and dwell upon 
the succession of images, as we might in the 
dreamy mood of a lonely walk on a luxurious 
summer day. Here is a specimen from the 


opening : 


“Hart to thee, Mountain Mine! with thy crest all 
purple and glowing. 
Hail to thy beams, O Sun! falling so sweet on its 


slope. 
Life-teeming fields, all hail! and ye gently whisper- 
ing Lime-trees — . 
Peopled with many a bird rocking aloft in your 
boughs 


ughs. 
Hail! thou blue and tranquil expanse, whose fathom- 
less concave 
Folds round the dark brown hill— sinks o’er the 
shadowy wood. 
Me too receive! Escaped from my chamber’s narrow 
confinement. 
Gladly to thee I fly—from the world’s wearisome 
themes. 





English Hexameters. 


Rich are thy breezes of balm my inmost bosom re- 
viving ! 
Strong is thy lively light poured on my rapturous 
glance. 
Where the wide-carpeted mead with friendly welcome 
receives me 
Free the green path I trace, rurally winding along ; 
Bright on the blooming plain the changeful colours 
are playing. 
Now contrasting, and now melting and blending 


in grace, 
Hark ! to the bees’ busy hum all around. The but- 
terfly flitting 
O’er the red deve skims, fickle, in objectless 
dance. 
Now the sun darts his glow, and the west wind hush- 
ed into stillness 
Mars not the lark’s clear strain cheerfully warbled 


on high: 
Now from the copse, and aloft in the crowns of the 
deep-nodding alders, 
Rustles the coming breeze, curling in silver the 
grass. 
Deep in ambrosial night I plunge, where freshness 
and odours 
Breathe ‘neath the beechen roof broad over-arching 
in shade. 


Lost is the landscape at once in the dark-wood’s 
secret recesses 
Where a mysterious path leads up the winding 
ascent. 
There through crossing boughs the noonday dimly 
admitting, 
Smiling with furtive glance scarce the blue heaven 
looks in. 
Suddenly rent is the veil— All startled I view with 
amazement 
Through the wood's opening glade, blazing in 
splendour, the day.’ 


The whole of this poem is nobly rendered ; 
and we would place next to it, as well for the 
genius of the original as for the happy ease and 
expressive simplicity of the translation, Gothe’s 
‘Herman and Dorothea.’ The tone and man- 
ner of this poem remind us wonderfully of those 
of the Odyssey. From the initials appended we 
assume these translations to be the work re- 


spectively of Sir John Herschel and Doctor 
Whevwell. : 


Homer lives in the following passage, where 


HELEN FROM THE WALLS OF TROY LOOKS FOR HER 
BROTHERS. 


“ Crearty the rest I behold of the dark-ey’d sons of 
Achaia, 

Known to me well are the faces of all; their names 
1 remember ; 

Two —two only remain, whom I see not among the 
Commanders, 

Kastor fleet in the Car—Polydeyké brave with the 
Cestus — 

Own dear brethren of mine—one parent lov’d us 
as infants. 

Are they not here in the host, from the shores of 
lov’d Lakedaimon, 

Or, tho’ they came with the rest in ships that bound 
thro’ the waters, 

Dare they not enter the fight or stand in the council 
of Heroes, 


















































All for fear of the shame and the taunts my crime 
has awaken’d # 

So said she ;—long since they in Earth’s soft arm 
were reposing, 

There, in their own dear land, their Father-land 
Lakedaimon.” 


The translation, from the sixth book of ‘ Hec- 
tor in Troy,’ which we suppose to be Mr. Lock- 


A Chronicle of Kenilworth Castle. 
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hart’s, also strikes us as very masterly. Nor 
should we omit to mention the many character- 
istic ‘Epigrammata’ which have been (appa- 
rently by Archdeacon Julius Hare) at once terse- 
ly and flowingly rendered. 

The volume is well worthy of the attention of 
general readers as well as scholars. — Lit. Ex- 
aminer. 





A CHRONICLE OF KENILWORTH CASTLE, ITS HEROES AND ITS 
HEROINES. 


* * * Howmany hours have I trifled away, 
seated on an angle of one of its turrets, gazing 
on the flat but smiling scene below, unheeding, 
meantime, as the dews of evening fell around 
me, that the bat sped by me, beating its wing on 
my forehead, and that the starling had gone to 
its rest! And this was from one of the Lancas- 
trian towers, the centre of the ruined buildings, 
— that portion which had once rung with shouts 
of revelry when Elizabeth tarried there, and 
where the lordly Dudley had reigned supreme 
in his dark councils. 

Yet was not Kenilworth Castle the first of its 
name, for before the Conquest there stood, on 
the banks of the river Avon, within the then 
royal demesne of Stonely, a castle in the woods 
opposite to the Abbey of Stonely, or Stoneleigh. 
But in the wars of King Canute’s time’ that 
parent edifice was destroyed, and none arose in 
its stead until the days of the lettered Henry I. 

At this period let your chronicler picture to 
you all this district covered with thick woods, 
save and except where, in the hollow beneath a 
rising eminence, called by the inhabitants of the 
village in Dugdale’s time the High Town, a lake 
flowed, augmented (I wish I could improve its 
name) by a stream denominated the Sow. And 
in these woods hunted a certain Richard Forest- 
arius, who had his dwelling-house— what we 
should call, in modern parlance, his shooting-box 
—there. This, in time, grew into a sort of 
mansion, or, as our forefathers called it, worthe, 
signifying a house; and here poor Sir William 
Dugdale, that best and most prosy of men, stops 
short. Here is half a name, but he cannot 
find the other half. He, therefore, observes that, 
doubtless, the name Kenilworth “came from 
some ancient possessor of the place ;” but whether 
“his name were Kenelm or Kenulph,” he cannot 
say; or whether this fine bold forester, some- 
times called Richard Chinew in documents too 
old to think of without a headache, were the 
original owner, bs does not determine. Certain 





it is the place has been called Kenil-worthe from 
time immemorial, and certain it is that it will be 
so for ever, since we shall now have chronicles 
in railway-bills and historians in policemen. 

The woods and the lake might please Richard 
Forestarius, and they seem also to have pleased 
the monarchs of England, who quietlv took pos- 
session of them aftex their accustomed fashion. 
But no new castle arose in place of that ancient 
fort on the banks of the Avon, until a certain 
Norman knight, named Geoffrey de Clinton, 
received the manor as a present from his sover- 
eign, Beauclerk. Now this De Clinton found 
it, doubtless, a very convenient ride from his 
own place, Clinton in Oxfordshire, his first abode 
in poor, pillaged England, to Kenilworth ; and 
coming into the woods, and observing what 
Dugdale calls “that large and pleasant lake,” 
(gone now, soaked up for ever!) he built there, 
adds the antiquary, warming with his subject 
into a sort of eloquence, “that great and strong 
castle, which was the glory of all these parts, 
and, for many respects, may be ranked in a 
third place, at the least, with the most stately 
castles of England.” 

Geoffrey, it seems, notwithstanding that our 
dear lover of the aristocracy, Dugdale, must 
needs own him to have been of mean parentage, 
and, indeed, raised from the “ dust” —a strong 
word for our author—by King Henry, was a 
man of extraordinary parts; and being promoted 
to the office of Lord Chamberlain and Treas- 
urer, together with the seemingly incongruous 
post of Lord Justice of England, he might be 
worthy, perhaps, to set his mean and dusty foot 
in Warwickshire. 

De Clinton forthwith began erecting those 
strong, dauntless towers, which have survived 
their younger and fairer sisters. But such was 
his piety, that he did not think it seemly to 
build his castle without a monastery accompany- 
ing. Together with the thick walls of Cesar’s 
Tower, which he built, arose those of a monas- 
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tery of Black Canons; and there still remain 
the relics of that monument of superstition, or 
work of faith, begun “ for the redemption of his 
soul.” An arch, overgrown with ivy, standing 
isolated over a pathway which leads from the 
village below the castle to the church, is yet to 
be seen and pondered upon, and, it is hoped, 
reverenced. From this, ere yet Geoffrey de 
Clinton was gathered to his forefathers, emerged 
grave men, with eyes uplifted, canons regular of 
the Order of St. Augustin, clad in white coats 
with linen surplices under a black cloak, with a 
hood covering their heads and necks, and reach- 
ing to their shoulders, having under it doublets, 
breeches, white stockings, with shoes or slippers ; 
these, when they walked abroad — visiting their 
patron, perchance, at the castle, or going to 
shrive some wounded knight, or to sing mass in 
the church, or to ride over to Warwick, or to 
visit the Grey Friars of Coventry — assumed a 
three-cornered cap, which surmounted their 
shaven crowns; or wore, perchance, as the 
weather dictated, a broad hat ; and thus arrayed, 
and looking, it may be presumed, sackcloth and 
ashes, though they were so comfortably clothed, 
they solemnly paraded, as their need might be, 
the stately chambers of the Clinton buildings. I 
feel myself shiver at the thought, for dark were 
sometimes their hearts, as well as their garments. 

De Clinton died, and when he was consigned 
to that dust from which, as Dugdale expresses it, 
he so manifestly sprang, his son succeeded to his 
honors and employments. And now, in the 
troublous times of the second Henry, Kenil- 
worth rose in importance as a fortress; many 
people, paying a rent, obtaining leave to reside 
in it for the security of their persons and goods ; 
and even the king found it expedient to fortify 
Cesar’s Tower, and to replenish its stores of 
provisions, and eventually to take possession of 
it altogether. So it passed out of the hands of 
the Clintons, Geoffrey, the son of its founder, 
possessing it scarcely seven years. In short, the 
sheriff of the county — an office then perpetual 
— took upon himself the charge of the castle in 
the king’s name; and, among other suitable 
additions, that of a gaol formed a main feature 
in the items expended upon Geoffrey de Clin- 
ton’s edifice. The canons, meantime, had pros- 
pered: manors, farms, mills — that, for instance, 
at Guy’s cliff, near Warwick— had been added 
to their appurtenances ; and still they fished in 
the pool, still claimed their tithes. Their hour 
was not yet come. In those ages which were 
reputed dark in our younger days, but which 
we know, on the testimony of great philosophic 
writers around, to have been light, their power 
was pre-eminent. Farewell to the Clintons, 
who, returning to their village of Clinton, now 
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called Glimpton, and enjoying other estates, 
founded that great family of which his Grace 
the Duke of Newcastle is the present represent- 
ative. 

The castle, nevertheless, flourished ; Henry 
III. taking an evident delight in that fort, which 
is said to have given him shelter from the trea- 
sons of the profligate John. And, therefore, the 
king chose to line the chapel with wainscot: he 
made seats there for himself and his queen ; he 
repaired the tower wherein the bells rang, and 
he renewed the walls to the south, where still 
they stand in honor of his memory. But ill was 
he repaid, and those very walls were soon barri- 
caded against him. 

The career of Simon de Montfort is well 
known: a course of oppression varied by a 
journey to the Holy Land was the prelude to 
the insurrection of the barons, of which De 
Montfort was the very soul and spirit. He had 
not, however, during that turbulent career, 
neglected to provide for the security of his 
castle, which contained his dearest hostage, Si- 
mon, his son and heir. He fortified that place, 
and appointed Sir John Giffard, a knight of 
renowned courage, its governor; and that the 
neighbouring castle of Warwick might not inter- 
fere with its security, De Montfort made no 
scruple of surprising it, and carrying off the 
earl, his wife, and family, prisoners to the gaol 
of Kenilworth. But his knowledge as well as 
his power was formidable, and he introduced 
many new warlike engines for the defence of 
the now kingly fortress; “so that it was,” says 
the historian, “ wonderfully stored.” 

The career of Simon de Montfort subsequently 
belongs to history. The events of the battle of 
Lewes, the detention of the king a prisoner at 
Hereford Castle, affected, however, the impor- 
tance of Kenilworth as a castle. For, in those 
stirring times, it formed a refuge for the disaf- 
fected and vacillating barons. “Twenty ban- 
ners,” writes old Dugdale, “and a great multi- 
tude of soldiers, were brought to this castle, 
which they made their station for awhile.” Ken- 
ilworth, therefore, remained unscathed; for it 
was now defended by the younger Simon de 
Montfort, who already began to rival his father 
in valor. 

The battle of Evesham destroyed, however, 
effectually the fortunes of the De Montfort fam- 
ily, three of whom perished in that engagement. 

In the abbey of Evesham, Simon passed the 
anxious days before the battle; but his heart 
was heavy, and his energy quite subdued. Ed- 
ward, the gallant and royal youth, escaping from 
the hands of Mortimer, was now advancing from 
the vicinity of Kenilworth to face his own and 
his father’s foe. He planted himself on the 
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brow of a hill near the town, the rear of his | 


army extending nearly to what is still called the 
Battle-well, a puddle down in a hollow in an 
orchard. De Montfort’s observations were, 
meantime, directed to the advancing host. To 
disguise himself and his followers, the prince 
bore the banner of young De Montfort, which 
had been taken at Kenilworth. As he advanced, 
one Nicholas, a barber attending on De Mont- 
fort, skilful in ensigns, despatched a message to 
his master that his son’s forces were coming, for 
he knew the banner. But De Montfort, incred- 
ulous, desired the man to ascend the abbey- 
steeple, that he might have a better view. By 
this time, Edward had taken down the young 
De Montfort’s banner, and erected his own. The 
alarm was soon given, and De Montfort, assem- 
bling his troops, “told them it was for the laws 
of the land— yea, for the cause of truth and 
justice, they were to fight.” But God, says 
Dugdale, owned “him not in this un-Christian 
enterprise.” 

The young and gallant Henry de Montfort 
was in this engagement. His father had dressed 
him in his own armor, and placed him in the 
van of his army; for De Montfort had lost, ere 
the battle began, his ancient confidence and 
courage. “May God receive our souls, our 
bodies are in the hands of his enemies!” was his 
expression, as the conflict began. Then Ed- 
ward’s troops found out the disguised Henry: 
yet he resisted them; and, rushing through the 
host, protected his father. No quarter was 
given; and throughout that long summer’s even- 
ing, for it was in August, the battle went on. 
As the sun declined, setting for ever upon the 
fated De Montfort and his son, the gallant pair 
were found vainly resisting their foes. The vet- 
eran warrior asked for quarter ; he was told that 
none was given. Then he rushed among his 
foes, repeating, “ God have mercy on our souls!” 
with a resolute despair, and perished. His gal- 
lant son was also slain. Guy, his younger 
brother, was made a prisoner. Seven hours had 
this battle lasted, and the Battle-well was, ac- 
cording to tradition, choked up with blood. Many 
of the fugitives from Evesham hastened to Ken- 
ilworth, where Simon, now the head of his 
haughty and valiant family, received them. And 
here, guarded by an effective garrison, he con- 
tinued to live in almost regal power. His castle 
was the very centre of discontent and sedition, 
and it became the seat of arbitrary feudal power. 
From the stately tower of Casar the reckless 
De Montfort, now the second Earl of Leicester, 
sent forth his bailiffs and officers like a king; his 
soldiers spoiling, burning, plundering, and de- 
stroying the houses, and towns, and lordships of 
their adversaries. He led, in short, a sort of 
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Rob Roy warfare; carrying off cattle, impris- 
oning many, fining them for their liberty. 

But this could not endure for ever; and pres- 
ently it was found that the royal forces had ad- 
vanced to Warwick, there to wait reinforcements, 
and then to attack Kenilworth. 

That princely building was still, however, 
spared. Simon fled to France, for he saw that 
his ruin was impending; and he left the castle 
under the control of Henry de Hastings, telling 
him to defend it stoutly, and assuring him that 
he should be relieved. On the day after the 
Feast of St. John the Baptist, however, it was 
begirt by the king’s troops; and a message was 
sent to summon it to surrender. 

But the garrison was inflexible; the messen- 
gers were repulsed with engines casting great 
stones; and the king, and even the pope’s legate, 
Ottabon, who excommunicated them at once, 
did not daunt De Hastings and his men. 

A wise and merciful resource for storming the 
castle was then adopted; for the king dreaded 
again “jmbruing the kingdom in streams of 
blood.” He therefore called together, under the 
authority of the legate, a convention of the clergy 
and laity, to determine what was to be done with 
the estates of those who were disinherited ; and 
hence was framed the famous Dictum de Kenil- 
worth, published in 1266, in the fifty-first year 
of Henry II. Of this, the chief article of im- 
port to our subjeet is the power given to every 
disinherited person to redeem his land by a fine, 
proportioned according to the nature of his 
offence ; and this dictum was proclaimed in the 
collegiate church of St. Mary, at Warwick, the 
following Sunday, the King, his council, and a 
great auditory of all estates and degrees attending. 

So Kenilworth stood, in all her integrity and 
beauty, and again set her foes at defiance. But 
the De Montforts owned it no more. Still danger 
threatened the noble pile, for De Montfort con- 
temptuously rejected the proffered mercy of the 
king, which travelled after him to Ely, and dis- 
claimed the authority of the council, since “ he 
had no voice in it;” “at which the king,” writes 
our grave and loyal historian, ‘“‘was greatly moved, 
and gave orders to storm the castle.” 

He issued therefore, a special writ to the sheriff 
of Warwickshire to bring in all the masons and 
other laborers within his precinct (now called 
pioneers), with their hatchets, piekaxes, and 
tools, to Northampton, to await his orders. 

Meantime, however, an epidemic raged within 
the towers of Kenilworth, and the hearts of the 
garrison sank within them. Their provisions 
became scarce, and, after some deliberation, they 
agreed to the king’s terms. No undue advantage 
of their misery was taken by the merciful Henry ; 
the governor had four days allowed him to re- 
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move his goods from the castle, and Henry, jour- 
neying to Osney, near Oxford, celebrated the 
nativity of our Saviour with great joy. 

Henceforth Kenilworth was to become a royal 
residence ; for Henry bestowed it on his younger 
son, Edmund, created, after the death of De 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester and Duke of Lan- 
caster. And here, with a modified and respect- 
able degree of power, this young prince seems to 
have made himself comfortable enough. He had 
his two mills standing on the lake; and several 
freeholders, who held of him by suit and fealty. 
He owned two woods; the one called the Frith, 
the other the Park, then common. He had his 
court-leet, his gallows, assize of bread and beer, 
and a market—or, as my dear and respected 
Sir William Dugdale, Garter King-at- Arms, 
writes it, doubtless with great propriety “ mer- 
cate”—on Tuesdays. Not only was this every- 
day power exhibited to the enthralled tenantry, 
but galas were held, such as we moderns would 
give half our fortunes — such as have any, since 
the railroads —to have witnessed. I mean the 
famous Round Table, which was established at 
Kenilworth, in 1279, by Roger Mortimer, earl of 
March, its chief, “and the occasion thereof.” 
Now the Round Table was a knightly game, 
consisting of one hundred knights and as many 
ladies, who, for exercise of arms, came together to 
assemble in the stately chambers of Kenilworth. 
And the very cause and spirit of this institution 
were derived from feudal pride and power. It 
was suggested in order to avoid contention about 
precedency, and was rather a revival than a nov- 
elty, the custom of the Round Table being one 
of great antiquity. Gaily and gallantly were the 
geraes conducted, from the feast of St. Matthew 
the Apostle, even until Michaelmas. The tilt- 
yard was thronged with brave competitors, and 
the hall with ladies dancing, and clad, when they 
assembled round the table, in silk mantles, to 
shew their degree. The banquet was afterwards 
held at the Round Table. Many knights came 
from foreign countries for the exercise of arms. 
The Round Table was eventually perpetuated 
by Edward IIL., who built at Winchester a house 
called the Round Table, of “an exceeding com- 
passe to the exercise of like, or farre greater 
chevalry within.” 

These were the bright days of Kenilworth, 
but a cloud soon impended over its battlements, 
for owing to the treason of Thomas, earl of Lan- 
caster, in the reign of Richard IL. it reverted a 
second time to the crown; and that unfortunate 
monarch contemplated making Kenilworth his 
place of retirement, and trusted then to be in 
safety. He was, however, carried off to Berkeley 
Castle, and there, according to the received ac- 
counts, barbarously murdered. 
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In the reign of Edward III, the Lancaster 
family were restored in blood, and again owned, 
among their other possessions, this castle. Blanch, 
the co-heiress with her sister Maud of the last 
Earl of Lancaster, became the wife of John of 
Gaunt, and upon her father’s property being 
divided this portion of it fell to her share; and 
henceforth Kenilworth owned for its master no 
less a personage than John of Gaunt. 

That worthy Plantagenet had a soul. Hith- 
erto strength, not domestic convenience, had 
been the aim of the feudal owners of the castle ; 
he now resolved to render it a suitable abode for 
the brother of Edward III. At this era, indeed, 
a degree of convenience and splendor in such 
edifices superseded the rude arrangements of our 
ancestors. So there arose, towards the latter 
end of the reign of Richard IL., those light and 
beautiful buildings, still called the Lancaster 
buildings, comprising the now ruined hall, the 
buttery, the kitchen, the chapel, many sleeping 
apartments in turrets, and sundry cellars and 
dungeons. Most delicate is their architectural 
beauty! and as the structure progressed, John of 
Gaunt put it under the charge of John d’ Eyn- 
court, the ancestor of the time honored family of 
that name. 

But it was doomed that Kenilworth was never 
long to remain in the possession of a subject. 
To John of Gaunt succeeded his son, Henry 
Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV.; and this 
castle, a part of his possessions, was again at- 
tached to the crown, and attached it remained un- 
til the days of Queen Elizabeth. Here Henry V. 
built a tower so close upon the pool as to acquire 
the name of le Plesans en Marys. It was re- 
moved by Henry VIIL., who pulled it down, and 
rebuilt it in the base-court of the castle, near 
what is still called the Swan Tower. 

The annals of Kenilworth are mute until it 
became, by the gift of Elizabeth, the stately pos- 
session of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 

His spirit was suited to the place. The great, 
the strong, the beautiful, was his sphere: the 
great, for his lordly ambition; the strong, for 
security in his crimes; the beautiful, as applying 
to his exquisite taste and unbounded munificence. 
An insatiable curiosity is excited by the charac- 
ter of this mysterious, bad man, of whom it was 
said, with much wit, “that his depth was not 
fathomable in those days, nor his policy in these.” 
No, with all the lights of history broadly shining 
on his career, Dudley is still a great historical 
enigma. 

His surname was derived from the Castle of 
Dudley, one of the oldest fortresses of this island, 
and was assumed, according to the ancient cus- 
tom of England, by the younger children of the 
barons of that place. Proud and commanding 
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as was once that castle, so was the intellect of 
the race who derived their name from its towers ; 
ancient as the days of Dudo the Saxon, who 
gave his name to it in the year 700. From this 
race sprang Edmund Dudley, the lawyer, the 
statesman, and the tool of Henry VII. He was 
crafty, able, and unscrupulous, like his celebrat- 
ed descendant, but less fortunate. Scarcely had 
Henry VII. expired than his instrument, with 
his accomplice Empson, was committed to the 
Tower, thence never more to emerge, since both 
of these execrable men perished on the scaffold. 
His talents, his ambition, but not his misfortunes, 
descended to his son, John Dudley, duke of 
Northumberland, the most powerful subject that 
this kingdom ever beheld. He resembled his 
father, however, in more respects than one. 
After sitting as one of the judges upon his great 
enemy the Duke of Somerset, and rising to the 
highest possible acmé of power and influence, 
he thought it not unseemly to oppress his poor 
cousin, John, baron of Dudley, whose estates 
being entangled by usurers, were got, by suc- 
cessful mortgages, into the duke’s hands; so that 
he at last compassed what he had for many 
years sighed for, the possession of Dudley Castle. 
This he repaired in a manner worthy of his great- 
ness, adorning it with the arms of his own branch 
of the family, and quarterings of his mother and 
her high-born relatives, so that the renovated 
structure might henceforth appear to belong to 
his family alone; and the poor rightful baron 
meantime went by the name of the “ Quondam 
Lord,” until, by a turn of fate, the Duke of 
Northumberland was attainted and the Castle of 
Dudo restored to the injured man, the ancestor, 
be it observed. of the Lords Dudley and Ward. 

From this oppressive, haughty, unscrupulous 
stock, sprang Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester. 
Who that looks into history, can help subscrib- 
ing to Dr. Arnold’s belief in hereditary tenden- 
cies? Yet there is one contradiction to this 
theory in Ambrose, the good Earl of Warwick, 
brother of the Earl of Leicester. Where he re- 
poses, in the chapel dedicated to Our Ladye at 
Warwick, his effigies, in armour, with his mantle 
of an earl lying thereon, his head resting on a 
mattrass cut in marble, his hands conjoined as in 
prayer; at his feet a bear, all muzzled, painted 
to the life,— is an inscription placed there by the 
pious care of his widowed countess, recounting 
his virtues. It is long; but one short memorial, 
enough for any man, was inscribed on the hearts 
of his contemporaries. He was called “ the good 
Earl of Warwick.” Many are the traits re- 
lated of his noble, beneficent spirit. They are 
scarcely remembered, whilst the dark vices and 
brilliant career of his brother are known to every 
English reader. 
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Little, however, has transpired of Robert Dud- 
ley’s boyish days, nothing even of the date of 
his birth; and the first signal event of his life 
was his marriage to Amy Robsart, no ideal per- 
sonage, but the actual daughter of a sturdy 
knight, Sir John Robsart ; and, moreover, that 
union was contracted at the express wish of the 
Duke of Northumberland, and was celebrated at 
Shene, the king Edward VI. honoring the nup- 
tials by his grave but vouthful presence. Amy, 
so bewitchingly pictured by Sir Walter Scott, 
was a considerable heiress, descended from a 
Norfolk family ; and, as it was one of the duke’s 
plans to marry his sons early, by way of forming 
a strong family compact in those factious days, 
we may presume that Amy’s family were not to 
be despised. Noble blood ran in her veins, and 
two of her ancestors had been Knights of the 
Garter. And gallant doings were there at this 
wedding; certain gentlemen, among other 
sports, striving which should carry away a 
goose’s head that was hanged, the animal being 
alive, on two cross-posts! And we may reason- 
ably presume that, until deep designs had arisen 
in the mind of the accomplished young Dudley, 
the youthful pair may have known felicity, per- 
haps the only real taste of it that Dudley’s finish- 
ed career of crime permitted. He was, even in 
that dawn of his influence, a perfect and most 
elegant courtier, prone to gallantry, and of 
an imagination easily kindled to love ; his tem- 
per was complaisant, and he was deadly insidious 
to those whom he designed to ruin. For the 
rest, he was lavish to every one who served him 
—a quality which enhanced his power; and he 
knew well how to choose his time, how to carry 
his point, and well did he succeed in some re- 
spects, for this world was every thing to him, 
and he stopped at no scruples of honor or hu- 
manity. 

One word more about Amy Robsart. At the 
time of his first marriage, Dudley was still only 
a knight, though, after his restoration in blood, 
he went by the name of Lord Robert Dudley, a 
title which he bore when the first gleam of light 
—the possibility of his obtaining the hand of 
his sovereign in marriage—broke upon him. 
He was not at that time the owner of Kenil- 
worth, which Elizabeth did not bestow upon 
him until 1562. Alas, poor Amy ! —or, as some 
vexatious historians will have it, poor Annie— 
she died two years previously; and the world 
was filled, to use an expression of the day, with 
“ the lamentable tragedy of her death.” 

The story to which Camden, in his Annals of 
Queen Elizabeth, refers, stating that the lady fell 
from a high place, has been but little embellish- 
ed in its tragical particulars by the author of 
Kenilworth ; but when he makes his heroine re- 
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pair to that castle and witness there the festivities 
which she was forbidden to share, he commits 
an anachronism, for which we are, nevertheless, 
greatly obliged to him. 

Dudley, it seems, first endeavored to dispose 
of Amy by poison. He applied to Dr. Bayley, 
a Professor of Physic at Oxford, and a Fellow 
of New College. That gentleman refused to do 
his behest, and Dudley endeavored to displace 
him. He employed in this affair Sir Richard 
Varney, who is said, indeed, to have prompted 
the foul deed, to which the report that Dudley 
was either a bachelor or a widower gave facility. 
The lady was enticed to Cumnor Hall, in Berk- 
shire, there to rest under the care of Anthony 
Forster, who lived in the old manor-house of the 
place, and whilst she was here their scheme was 
brought to bear. 

Seeing their victim deeply melancholy, “ as 
one,” says Aubrey, “who knew by her other 
handling that her death was not far off,” they 
tried to persuade her to take a potion they had 
prepared for her. This she refused; and they 
then sent to Dr. Bayley, at Oxford, and entreat- 
ed him to persuade her into compliance with 
their advice; but he, misdoubting them, and 
dreading lest ‘he should be hanged afterwards, 
should the murder be found out,” “as a colour 
to their sin,” refused. Then it was necessary to 
adopt some other plan. Poor doomed one! 
One day, when still detained in that gloomy old 
manor-house, all her servants were sent off by 
Varney and Forster to Abingdon, three miles 
from Cumnor, Varney remaining alone with her, 
with one man only. Then the deed of horror 
was accomplished! The unhappy Amy was first 
stifled, or strangled, it is not known which; and 
afterwards the two miscreants flung her down 
stairs, and “ broke her neck, using much violence 
upon her.” A report was set on foot in the 
neighborhood, that she had met with this ac- 
cident by chance, and “still without hurting of 
her hood that was on her head.” But, says 
Aubrey, “ the inhabitants of the place will tell 
you that she was conveyed from her usual cham- 
ber where she lay to another, where the bed’s 
head of her chamber stood close upon a secret 
postern-door, where they, in the night-time, 
came and stifled her in her bed, bruised her 
head very much, and broke her neck, throw- 
ing her down stairs.” 

How the blood freezes in such a recital! In- 
nocence, youth, rank, pleaded not for the 
wretched Amy in that dark hour, with those 
murderous tools; and the blow came from the 
hand that should have protected and saved her. 

The miscreants hoped that murder would not 
out, but a just avenging Providence defeated 
their schemes. One of the two persons concern- 
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ed was afterwards convicted of felony. During 
his imprisonment he related the tale of Amy’s 
death; he was instantly, by the Earl of Leices- 
ter’s vengeance, made away with, and was found 
dead in his cell. Warney died miserably in 
London, and, stung by remorse, was heard, 
shortly before his death, to say that all the devils 
in hell were tearing him to pieces! Forster, a 
person before this event given to mirth and 
hospitality, pined and drooped away in silent 
anguish. An inquest sat upon the mangled re- 
mains of Amy, and her brother came to Cumnor 
to investigate her death; but Leicester found 
means to stop his mouth and to suppress all in- 
quiries. And a splendid funeral in St. Mary’s 
Church, Oxford, attested his conjugal sorrow. 
Only one evil accident occurred. The earl’s 
chaplain, one Dr. Babington, in preaching the 
funeral sermon, referred to the lady as being 
pitifully “murdered ;” instead of saying, “ piti- 
fully slain.” Such is the account of Aubrey. 
It is said by grave, dispassionate reasoners, not 
to be very consistent, and that the silence of the 
lady’s family tends to prove that the inquisition 
after her death referred to the disposal of her 
property; but tradition is ever a safer guide 
than argument. 

The death of Amy removed the obstacle, but 
did not insure the earl’s nuptials with the queen. 
Honors were, indeed, showered down upon him in 
abundance, and whatever he desired for himself 
or his friends was bestowed upon him as soon as 
asked. When at Cambridge with the queen, the 
earl received honors little short of those due to 
royalty; but still the one boon was withheld — 
her regal hand. Elizabeth knew no equal, even 
in her affections. In despair, and prone, not- 
withstanding all his barbarous conduct to poor 
Amy, to the tender affections, a marriage took 
place at this time between Douglas, baroness- 
dowager of Sheffield, and the fascinating Leices- 
ter. The union was, however, kept a secret, and 
its actual proof has even been doubted. The 
unfortunate Lady Douglas Howard, Leicester’s 
second wife, was the daughter of Howard, first 
Baron Effingham. Her first husband, Lord 
Sheffield, died suddenly of that mysterious com- 
plaint to which the slanderous of those times gave 
the name of “ Leicester’s rheum,” a term which 
speaks volumes of his imputed character. This 
lady was solemnly wedded to Dudley at Esher, 
in Surrey, as she herself and other witnesses de- 
posed, according to the rites of the Church of 
England. The ring then placed upon her finger 
was set with five pointed diamonds, having a 
table diamond in the centre; and it had been a 
gift to the Earl of Leicester from one of the 
Earls of Pembroke, on condition that he should 
use it for a wedding ring, and for no other pur- 
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pose. The lady and the witnesses were vowed 
to secrecy, from fear of the queen’s displeasure. 
Soon afterwards the birth of a son appeared likely 
to cement the union; and Leicester even com- 
mitted himself so far as to write a letter, in which 
he thanked God for that event, and subscribed 
himself “ Your loving husband, Robert Leices- 
ter.” A daughter was also the offspring of this 
marriage. Moreover, Lady Douglas was served 
in her chamber as a countess, until her lord gave 
orders that such honors should be omitted, for 
fear of a disclosure (a circumstance which Scott, 
with others, has borrowed in relation to Amy 
Robsart). Notwithstanding these manifest bonds, 
five years afterwards Leicester married Lettice, 
Countess of Essex, the death of whose husband, 
Walter, Earl of Essex, threw down many suspi- 
cions on the earl. 

Henceforth began a system of persecution to- 
wards the ill-fated Lady Douglas Sheffield. That 
high-spirited woman refused an offer of 700/. as 
a yearly provision. She was then threatened, 
upon her non-compliance, with never seeing her 
husband more, nor receiving a single farthing 
from him unless she gave up her claims. The 
unhappy Lady Sheffield soon fougd that a slow 
poison was consuming her strength: she too well 
knew from what source it emanated. Her hair 
and nails fell off, and to preserve her life, she gave 
her hand, notwithstanding her previous union 
with Dudley, to Sir Edward Stafford, the queen’s 
ambassador in France; although she felt and ac- 
knowledged that, in so doing, she prejudiced the 
claims of her children. 

Such was the lot of those whom Lord Leicester 
cursed with his preference. Yet, during all this 
time it was his ambition to be esteemed a relig- 
ious person. Hypocrisy perfected his sins, and 
left not a single regret to those who would fain 
believe that such a being could not combine tal- 
ents, bounty, accomplishments, with a deep dye 
of crime. 

In the now silent tower of Warwick, the gaiety 
of which has long since been swallowed up in its 
new and busy neighbour, Leamington, at one 
extremity of the High Street, apart from the 
thoroughfare, there stands an ancient hospital, 
erected in the height of his career by the proud 
Earl of Leicester. You enter beneath an humble 
archway, and a monastic building, round a small 
quadrangle, recalls you to other times, plants 
you in another age. A series of conventual- 
looking apartments, connected together by a rude 
cloister, contains twelve brethren, the bedesmen 
of Lord Leicester, whose silver badge, the bear’s 
paw, they still wear, as did the liveried servants 
of old, on the sleeves of their blue cloth surcoats. 
The poor brethren were to be chosen, more 
especially, from those wounded in battle ; and at 
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this time several who suffered at Waterloo claim 
and find the benefits of that tranquil and com- 
fortable residence granted to them for life. A 
master (to be a clergyman) resides at one ex- 
tremity of the quadrangle, his windows overlook- 
ing that pleasant country, from the fertile pas- 
tures of which the revenues of the hospital are 
derived. A corridor, garnished with flowers, 
runs round the first story of the quadrangle ; 
whilst to the west is a rude but spacious hall, in 
which James I. rested on his journey from Scot- 
land to England. All is serene; and a chapel, 
standing on a rock of sandstone, beneath which 
an arch is formed, crowns the whole with that 
sanctity which the earl loved —in public. There 
is no pulpit, prayers only being permitted; and 
a goodly sight it is to see these ancient men turn 
out from their monastic quarters and walk, in 
sober order, to prayers; the custom of the six- 
teenth century, its dress, its rules, being strictly 
observed to this day; and they shew you, in the 
large conventual-looking kitchen of the hospital, 
a sampler, worked with the arms of the Dudleys, 
and said, by tradition, to be the handiwork of 
Amy Robsart. All recalls the saintly charity of 
olden times, coupled, perhaps, with superstition, 
but yet providing for the poor and aged in a way 
they best like— with homes. 

The earl continued to sin on, and to atone. It 
was before his third marriage, and ere yet the 
Earl of Essex experienced the effects of a “cun- 
ning recipe,” brought by an Italian surgeon to 
Lord Leicester, and whilst Lady Sheffield was in 
close secrecy, and when the memory of Amy had 
somewhat died away, that Queen Elizabeth vis- 
ited Kenilworth. Lord Leicester resembled his 
father in one respect, he wished to render Kenil- 
worth what his father had desired to render Dud- 
ley, —“ one of the fairest as well as the strongest 
places in England.” The project cost him 60,- 
0001., and required scores of extortions to com- 
plete it. Even his gardens were the result of an 
oppression which nothing but the dread of “ Lei- 
cester’s rheum” could have caused an indignant 
and groaning public to have tolerated. Forgot- 
ten for the time, perhaps, were all private inter- 
ests; love was forsaken, friendship despised, and 
ambition, which grasped at a crown, alone re- 
membered by the remorseless Leicester. 

It was in the July of 1575 that Queen Eliza- 
beth, in one of her progresses, visited Warwick- 
shire. Kenilworth Castle was in its height of 
splendor and beauty ; for the portion called the 
Leicester Buildings. was completed. Light and 
elegant in their architecture, much of them re- 
mains; and, on some parts, patches of mortar 
and of beams and rafts shew the extent and 
height of the dwelling-rooms. Well might old 
Laneham write of “the rare beauty of bilding 
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that his honour hath advanced: all of the hard | 
quarry-stone ; every room so spacious, 80 well 
belighted, and so hy roofed within; so seemly 
too sight by du proportion without; a day-tyme, 
on every side so glittering by glasse ; a night, by 
continuall brightness of candel, fyre, and torch- 
light, transparent thro the lyghtsome wyndy, as 
it wear the Egiptian Pharos relucent untoo all 
the Alexandrian coast.” 

But the great beauty of the castle consisted in 
gardens, an acre or more in extent, on the north 
of the castle; within the castle wall, extending | 
the whole length of it, was raised a terrace of | 
fine grass, sloping its verdant sides to the garden. 
The garden was adorned after the fashion of the 
day, with obelisks, spheres, and white bears, the | 
ancient badge of the Earls of Warwick ; at either 
extremity were arbors, “ redolent,” as Laneham 
expresses it, by sweet trees and flowers ; alleys, 
some of them covered with grass; others, for a 
change, with fine sand, not so light or soft as to | 
distress the lover of those fair promenades with 
dust, but smooth, firm, and pleasant to walk on 
as the sands by the sea-shore, — were constructed 
in four divisions, ornamented at each angle by 4 
pilaster rising pyramidally fifteen feet high, upon 
which were set orbs of ten inches thick. These 
pilasters were coated with fine porphyry, thither 
conveyed at great expense. Such was the gar- 
den, and singularly serene and beautiful must it 
have looked beneath the frowning towers above ; 
whilst, adds the encomiast of the scene, “ further 
also by great cast and cost” (I trust old Lane- 
ham will pardon my here altering his spelling), 
“the sweetness of savor on all sides, made 
so respirant from the redolent plants, and 
fragrant herbs and flowers, in form, color, 
and quantity, so deliciously variant; and fruit- 
trees bedecked with apples, pears, and ripe 
cherries.” 

Near the terrace, and adjoining the north wall, 
stood a lange cage, or aviary, twenty feet in 
height. This fabric was covered over with a 
wire net; it contained windows, separated by 
jutting columns, and surmounted by arches. The 
columns supported a cornice, underneath which 
every part was beautified by imitations, in paint- 
ing, of precious stones, great diamonds, sapphires, 
emeralds, rubies, set in gold, “by skilful head 
and hand, by toil and pencil, so lively expressed, 
as it might be great marvel and pleasure to con- 
sider how near excellency of art could approach 
unto perfection of nature.” 








Then, at intervals, there were holes and cav- 
erns cut into the walls, both for warmth and 
coolness, to roost the birds at night; a refuge, 
too, against the weather. It is in one of these 
grottees that Sir Walter Scott supposes Amy 
Robsart to have concealed herself, and to have 
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been surprised therein by Queen Elizabeth. 
Who can forget that masterly, that exquisite 
scene ? But since, as Laneham remarks, “ the 
silver-sounded lute, without the sweet touch of 
hands ; the glorious cup, without the fresh fra- 
grant wine ; or the rich ring with gem, without 
the fair-featured finger, is nothing, indeed, in his 
proper use ; even so his honor accounted of this 
mansion, till he had placed there tenants accord- 
ingly.” He had his aviary, therefore, replen- 
ished with birds of every country ; one, indeed, 
then most rare, from Africa; and the ear and 
the eye were alike rivetted and entranced by 
gorgeous plumes and soft sounds. 

In the midst of the garden stood a fountain of 
white marble, from the midst of which rose a 
column set up in the shape of two Atalanta 
joined together, back to back, the one looking 
to the east, the other to the west, with their 


hands holding a fair bowl, over which played | 


jets of pellucid water, which fell into the bason 
wherein the column was planted. This being 
kept always two feet deep in water, was filled 
with “ fair liking” fish, pleasantly playing to and 
fro; and here the ragged staff, one of the cog- 
nizances of the Dudleys, was seen overtopping 
the column ; Whilst below were figures of Nep- 
tune, armed with his trident, trailed into the 
deep by his marine horses ; on another side was 
Thetis, in her chariot, drawn by dolphins ; then 
Triton, by his fishes. Here was Proteus, beard- 
ing his sea-b 
solacing the sea and sands. And here was many 
a pastime, many a practical joke played off, by 
turning the water over the loiterers in that ex- 
quisite scene ; a species of frolic which, as Lane- 
ham relates, moved the “ trees to seem laughing, 
but the skies to more sport.” 


ulls; there Doris and daughters — 


Beyond, whilst around you were the soft gales _ 


and the delicious coolness of the gushing foun- 
tains; whilst strawberries, cherries, and other 
fruits, not separated from the pleasaunce, by 
growing there in high perfection, tempted the 
senses, and the perfumes of the flowers accorded 
with the melodious notes of the birds beyond, 
the penseroso who paced along that grassy ter- 
race might see the woods and waters in the 
park, for both pool and chase were near at 
hand: there was no monotony in a scene so 
varied. 
without travail, to have so full fruition of so 
many God's blessings,” did, as the inspired 


“ At one moment, in one place, at hand, | 


Laneham remarks, render the gardens of Kenil- | 
worth, “for etymon of the words, worthy to be | 


called Paradise ; and though not so goodly as 
Paradise for want of the fair rivers, yet better a 
great deal by the lak of so unhappy a tree.” 
Paradise was, in truth, a name often applied in 
old times to certain portions of pleasure-grounds ; 
























































as at Wressel, and Lekinfield, in the East Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire. 

Never had the castle been known before, and 
it has never since displayed, such a perfection of 
feudal grandeur: nor were its minor claims less 
great. In air it was, as Laneham observes, 
“sweet and wholesome ;” it stood on an easy- 
mounted hill, its front due facing the east; in 
the diversified ground about it, “sweet springs 
bursting forth,” delighted both sight and sound ; 
and so judiciously were its demesnes “ sorted” 
into arable land, meadow, pasture, wood, and 
water, that nothing could, by the most fastidious 
taste, be desired. The pool or lake on the west, 
nourished with many springs, teemed with fish, 
“delicate, great, and fat, and with all kind of 
wild-fowl.” The lake, “ by a rare situation and 
natural amitie,” half surrounded the castle, the 
western towers of which seemed to stand within 
its clear waters, encircling the edifice also, both 
on the south, with its two arms, and then 
stretched itself, as in the form of two legs, a mile 
or two to the westward. On the south the cas- 
tle was, therefore, in fact, separated from the 
park, yet linked to it in one place by a green 
slope, called even in Warwickshire a brae (or 
sloping bank next the water), sprinkled with 
conies, which were suffered more for pleasure 
than commodity. On the north and west lay 
the vast chase, stocked with the red-deer and 
other “stately game ;” and beautiful was the 
pleasure-ground, with “ delectable, fresh, umbra- 
geous arbours, seats, and walks, overshadowed 
by tall, and what seems to us strange, fragrant 
trees, “so that Diana herself might have deigned 
there well enough to range for her pastime.” 

The left arm of the pool northwards was 
adorned by Lord Leicester with a bridge, con- 
necting the chase with the castle, and affording a 
beautifil prospect on it, and over the pfeasances 
and the far-distant country. And not far from 
this park there was an excellent quarry of build- 
ing-stone, which was employed, according to tra- 
dition, by Kenelph, or Kenelm, in the erection 
of the castle. 

It was in the height of the summer of 1575, 
that Queen Elizabeth was entertained by Lord 
Leicester at Itchlington, seven miles from Keni!- 
worth, where the banquet was held under a tent 
of extraordinary size; and thence, hunting by 
the way, they came to the castle. It was eight 
o'clock in the evening when her “ highness” 
reached the park, where she was received by one 
of the ten Sibyls, who, “comely clad in pall (a 
long upper mantle) of white silk, pronounced a 
proper “ poesy in English rhyme and metre,” 
the burden of which we spare our readers. Her 
majesty passed then into the tilt-yard, the re- 
mains of which, shaded by the wild hazel and 
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grazed by the stray lambkin, may still be traced 
near the castle. Here she was addressed by a 
tall porter, who pretended to a “great pang of 
impatience” at seeing his territory invaded; yet 
confessing anon that he found himself pierced at 
the presence of a personage “so evidently ex- 
pressing an heroic sovereignty over the whole 
estate,” yielded up his club, his keys of office, 
and all, and caused his trumpeters to sound from 
the wall a tune of welcome; and then rang the 
courts and echoed the bartisans with the tones of 
those trumpets, —‘‘ a noble voice,” breathed from 
trumpets formed of silver. The evening star was 
now glimmering about the castle, and the “ moon, 
resplendent still, but of an ampler round,” must 
have begun to rise when the gallant procession 
rode along the tilt-yard into the inner gate next 
the base-court of the castle; and here a beautiful 
apparition delighted the queen. Floating upon 
a movable island, blazing with torches on the 
bosom of the lake, came there to greet her maj- 
esty the “ Lady of the Lake,” a personage dis- 
tinguished in the fumous romance called La 
Morte d Arthur. She, too, attended by two 
nymphs, met the queen with a “ fair-penned 
metre,” setting forth the antiquity of the castle, 
and saying how she had guarded this lake since 
the days of King Arthur. “ We thought,” an- 
swered Elizabeth, keeping up to the character- 
istics of this splendid charade, “the lake had, 
indeed, been ours. But do you call it yours, 
now? Well, we shall commune on it with you 
hereafter.” 

Such were some of the ceremonials, too long 
to rehearse more particularly, with which the 
queen was welcomed into the now deserted hall 
and chambers of Kenilworth, and, as she passed 
from court to court, and from one scene of 
pageantry to another, pshawms, cornets, flutes, 
recorders (a wind instrument resembling the 
clarionet), flutes, viols, harps, raised that loud 
concert in which her spirit so much delighted. 
One circumstance is remarkable in all these 
ceremonials, the indirect tribute to literature. 
No pageant was complete without its poet; a 
personage who appeared, on this occasion, in 
a long ceruleous garment, with a side-and-wide 
sleeve, Venetian-wise drawn up to the elbow; 
his doublet sleeves under that, crimson, nothing 
but silk; a bay garland on his head, and a scroll 
in his hand. But, alas! my poor poet, I must 
fain add, was regarded only as a servant; and 
his “ ceruleous garment” was intended to mark 
that condition, blue being, in ancient times, the 
appropriate color for servants. 

The festivities at Kenilworth would fill a vol- 
ume, if recited ; and, indeed, they differed only 
in splendor from those of which there are so 





many recitals in this festive reign. Even on 
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Sunday there was little interruption to the jolli- 
ties of the party. The forenoon was, indeed, 
occupied in quiet and vacation from work, and 
in divine service and preaching at the parish 
church ; but the afternoon was occupied in “ ex- 
cellent music,” and in dancing “ of lords and la- 
dies,” and of “ other worshipful degrees,” uttered 
with such lively agility and commendable grace, 
“as shewed that this day served as well for di- 
version as any other.” On Monday, however, 
the castle was all in motion; and late in the af- 
ternoon, for the day was hot, the woods ran 
with the blast of the huntsman’s horn, the halloos 
of the huntsmen resounding from the echoes of 
wood and yale; and her majesty rode forth to 
see the sport and to join it. 

Soon was the hart discovered — soon chased 
by the hot pursuit of the hounds, until it “ took 
soil,” or, to explain that term, plunged into the 
water, swimming,— his head carried in stately 
fashion, like the sail of a ship, the hounds pursu- 
ing him as if they were a number of skiffs sailing 
to despoil a carvel or galley; but at last the 
hart was killed, yet still the sport ceased not. 

It was resumed in the form of a pageant by 
torch-light, in the woods, at night, when a per- 
sonage entitled Hombre Salvagio, held a long 
discourse with Echo; the particulars of which 
delighted old Gascoigne, who has preserved 
them, more than they do me. Afterwards, the 
delicious evenings were solaced sometimes by a 
gentle stroll, the queen preferring that over the 
bridge into the chase, whilst a decorated barge 
filled with musicians sailed along the shores of 
the lake,—the echoes of the wind-instruments 
reverberating from the stern masses of the keep, 
— Cesar’s grim tower. Yet were not all her 
enjoyments so gentle. One day, thirteen bears 
were tied up in the outer court, to be baited 
with bear-dogs, a variety of the mastiff, having 
somewhat of the hound’s scent — their bite was 
dangerous, if not mortal; and deep and hollow 
their bark was heard in the minor court, where, 
longing for blood, they lay expecting their 
murderous joys. A natural antipathy existed 
between this now extinct race of dogs and 
the bear; “and many a torn coat,” observes 
Laneham, “and many a maimed member (God 
wot) and bloody face hath the quarrel cost 
between them.” It was thought, however, very 
pleasant sport to see these beasts, to behold 
the bear peering after his enemy’s approach, 
to witness the nimbleness of the dog, and his 
expertness in seizing his advantage, to wonder 
at the strength and experience of the bear in 
avoiding his assaults. “If he was bitten in one 
place how he would pinch in another to get free ; 
if he were taken once, then what shift, what byt- 
ing, with clawing, with roaring, tossing, and 
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tumbling, he would work to wind himself from 
them. It was,” says the chronicler, adding some 
particulars as to the bear shaking the blood from 
his ears, a matter of “ goodly relief!” 

The calm nights were solaced with fireworks, 
mounting high in the still air above, or burning 
unquenchably in the waters beneath — “ contra- 
ry to fire’s kinde ;” and peals of guns were min- 
gled with shouts of delight, and the meeker voices 
of the fair. Then an Italian tumbler charmed 
the queen with his mountebank tricks ; and the 
week came round again to Sunday, when a 
“ fruitful” sermon at the church was followed by 
a solemn Bride-ale, the procession of which, a 
suitable couple to marry having been selected, 
took place in the tilt-yard. It were long to tell 
all the ceremonials of this gay occasion, honored, 
although it were Sunday, by a “ comely quintain.” 

For nineteen days a repetition of these costly 
and elaborate pleasures went on; and, that time 
might not be marked nor heeded during this 
revelling, the following delicate compliment was 
paid to her majesty: — Upon the top of Czsar’s 
Tower, near the battlements, there were two 
dials, the one facing the east, the other the 
south, thus placed that they might show the 
hours both to town and country; both faces 
large, having gold letters on a blue, or as 
old Laneham calls it, “bice ground.” These, 
during the whole of Elizabeth’s sojourn at the 
castle were silent, “sang not a note.” “But 
mark,” says the solemn and superstitious Lane- 
ham, “whether it were by chance, by constel- 
lation of stars, or by fatal appointment (if fates 
and stars,” he adds, with simplicity, “do deal 
with dials), thus was it indeed.” The hands of 
both the tables stood firm and fast, always point- 
ing to two o'clock, in which Laneham saw a 
deep and mystical meaning, finding in it, among 
other imbecilities peculiar to himself, “ a type of 
my lord Leicester’s good heart, frank and friend- 
ly to all estates ;” which, indeed, was about as 
remote aconviction as man could come to. One 
word more, however, touching these mysterious 
dials, the marks of which, on Cesar’s Tower, 
may be distinguished at the present day. They 
were enamelled, and with the sun’s beam upon 
them must have, indeed, been splendid; and 
their colour, bice, was given to them by a prep- 
aration from an Armenian stone, now found in 
the silver mines of Germany, known to us 
moderns under the name of smalt. So complete 
in every point were the splendors of Leicester 
Castle. It wanted nothing except virtue in its 
great owner; nothing but humanity and honor, 
of which he had not a grain ; nothing but religion, 
to which he made such audacious pretensions, 
to render it, indeed, a paradise. 

Its splendors were not without one chronicler 
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or more. Two persons have commemorated the | the queen’s coach ready, when, on a sudden, she 


celebrated festivities held during one of Eliza- 
beth’s progresses at Kenilworth; these were, 
Robert Laneham and George Gascoigne. 
Laneham is remarkably like Pepys. I say is, 
for such men never die; they are always our 
company, they live in our every-day thoughts, 
they are not set apart as heroes are, they are a 
portion of our own selves. Laneham was a 
mercer, or merchant, and served his time in the 
City of London. He travelled, however, on 
account of his business, and picked up some 
accomplishments, which he takes care in his 
narrative to point out to the attention of society. 
II{e danced, he played on the guitar, cittern, and 
virginal ; he was a gallant with the ladies, a bon 
vivant with the men; and was wont to “ be jolly 
and dry in the morning.” In short, Mr. Lane- 
ham was not the very steadiest of men in the 
world, or probably he would not have been so 
pleasant a writer. He was bookish,also; and alto- 
gether his acquirements gained him a place in 
Lord Leicester’s favor, and he was made through 
his interest clerk of the council-chamber door, 
and keeper of the same; and a properer gossip 
never held that office. “When the council sit,” 
this is his own description of his duties,“ I am at 
hand; if any make a babbling — Peace! say I; 
if I take a listener in the chinks or well-hole, 
I am by-and-by at the bone of him; if a friend 
come, I make him sit down by me on a form or 
chest: let the rest walk, a God’s name!” 

Of far higher consideration was George Gas- 
coigne, author of The Princely Pleasures of 
Kenilworth. This was a sort of Poetical pro- 
gramme of all “ verses, proses, or poetical in- 
ventions that were to be presented there, before 
the queen’s majesty.” Gascoigne accompanied 
the queen in all her progresses. He was not 
only a poet, but a singer and actor, and recited 
some of the inventions which he penned. 

The career of Leicester, prosperous as it 
seemed, was not devoid of many pungent morti- 
fications and anxieties. His wife, Lady Lettice, 
whose beauty had captivated his heart, retained, 
indeed, her empire over his affections until the 
last moment of his existence; but she was cousin 
to the queen, whose jealousy might be excited 
by these new bonds. Long and seduleusly were 
they, therefore, concealed; nor was it until her 
son, the Earl of Essex, had attained his well- 
known place in the queen’s affections, that she 

yas permitted to return to court. Nor would 
the queen meet her, even at the houses of any 
of her courtiers. “On Shrove Tuesday,” writes 
Rowland Whyte, “the queen was persuaded to 
go to Mr. Comptrollers, and there was my Lady 
Leicester, with a fair jewel of 3001. A great 
dinner was prepared by my Lady Shandos, and 





resolved not to go, and so sent word.” Then in 
the decline of his favor, and when the young 
rival in his affections, Sir Walter Raleigh, was 
supplanting him, when Leicester was banished 
in an honorable and civil way to Flanders, where 
he had the command of a considerable military 
force, he had by this time, in 1584, openly ac- 
knowledged his Countess Lettice ; and he sent 
for her there that he might hold a court with 
regal splendor. The countess was, however, 
forbidden to leave England, and Elizabeth’s an- 
ger knew no bounds. “I will let the upstart 
know,” such were her words, “ how easily the 
hand which has exalted him can beat him down 
to the dust.” After a time, however, her “ chol- 
er,” to use an expression of the times, abated. 
“The queen is on very good terms with you,” 
writes Sir Walter Raleigh to the earl; “and, 
thanks be God, well pacified, and you are again 
‘her sweet Robin.” But no prosperity could 
soften the malignity of Leicester’s disposition 
where his interests or his ambition were at 
stake ; and not the lightest stain upon his mem- 
ory is his enmity to Mary, queen of Scots, 
prompted by a desire that the posterity of the 
Earl of Huntingdon, who had married his sister, 
should, from their descent fiom George, duke of 
Clarence, be included in the succession to the 
crown. 

His name was a word of fear, a term implying 
remorseless revenge, — the arrow that flieth by 
night, the bowl, or the dagger, as might best suit 
his lordly convenience. At length, disgust at 
his vices, dread of his crimes, and that desire of 
exposing wickedness which is natural to man, 
broke out in a production entitled, Lewcester’s 
Commonwealth. It was written beyond seas, or 
at least published abroad ; and its design was to 
represent the earl as one who wished to subvert 
the government, and to substitute a Leicestrian 
commonwealth. In this composition, which was 
imported in great numbers, Leicester was rep- 
resented to be an atheist, and a monster of am- 
bition and cruelty. It was soon dispersed over 
the country, and obtained the popular title of 
“Father Parsons’ Green Coat,’”— the leaves 
being edged with green, and Father Parsons 
conjectured to be the author. So great was the 
sensation which it excited, that the queen issued 
letters from the privy council, declaring that all 
its allegations were false ; and Sir Philip Sidney, 
the amiable and accomplished nephew of Lord 
Leicester, composed an answer, which was 
never published. To this day the author of the 
work has never been discovered, but it is sup- 
posed to have been one of the Popish writers, 
who was irritated by the earl’s now imputed 
patronage of the Puritans. The reputation of 
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Leicester stood even this shock, and survived 
also his campaign, and his manifest inefficiency 
in the Low Countries. The first in the tourna- 
ment, Leicester was not blessed with the high 
capacity essential for a general. Yet he was 
made lieutenant-general — his sovereign alone 
his superior — when the Spanish Armada threat- 
ened the British shores. 

But the career of Leicester was now at a close, 
and the threads of his destiny were cut short 
suddenly. Whether by disease, or by that re- 
tributive justice which doomed the secret assas- 
sin to fall by his own potions, by the poison which 
he had prepared for others, history has not de- 
cided. His death, however, took place at his 
own house, Cornbury, in Oxfordshire, whither 
he retreated in disgust with the court, and tired 
of the world, which he had loved not wisely but 
too well, with the intention of proceeding to 
Kenilworth. Suddenly, if not fearfully, did he 
expire. On the 27th of August, 1588, he was 
well, and wrote to Lord Burleigh that he should 
soon return to court, adding his apologies for 
leaving London without seeing him. On the 
4th of September he breathed his last. This 
fact discountenances the statement of Camden, 
that he died of a fever, since his illness would 
have been, in all probability, more lingering. The 
public impression was that he died in conse- 
quence of taking a poison prepared for others, he 
being, in the preparation of such deadly doses, a 
rare artist. Such is the impression of Namton ; 
and the privy council taking up the matter, ex- 
amined at some length aman named Crofts, who 
was suspected of the deed, but no conclusion 
was arrived at. He died, however, consistently 
as he lived, for his existence was one great piece 
of acting. His will, written whilst he was in 
Flanders, is framed with consummate art: that 
whilst he appears to consider mainly his wife’s 
interests, he leaves the bulk of his fortune to his 
son, Rebert Dudley, the offspring of Lady Shef- 
field; and, happily for Sir Robert Dudley, Am- 
brose, the good Earl of Warwick was still alive ; 
so that through his interest the will was carried 
into effect. 

In the chapel of Our Ladye, at Warwick, 
repose the mouldering bones of Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, with his earl’s coronet on his 
head, and his countess’s effigies lying beside 
him. A more detested, yet a more powerful 
subject, has rarely served a British monarch. 
His religious zeal, by which he misled persons of 
weak judgment, never regulated his passions, 
nor soared above his temporal interests. Pro- 
fessing the utmost piety, he may, therefore, mor- 
ally, be denied the title to Christianity. Yet 
there is something bold in his career, and capti- 
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Great asa politician, he “never chose a back 
game ;” his imperious nature could not brook 
the duplicity which it required. He sought, and 
admired men of ability ; but he kept them away 
from court, in stations “where they might be 
useful to him and he to them.” The generous 
patronage of talent, from a pure appreciation of 
merit, was unknown to him. 

The plaything of fortune, Robert Dudley, the 
son of Lady Sheffield, succeeded his father as the 
Lord of Kenilworth. The Lady Lettice, his 
father’s widow, notwithstanding her devotion to 
the memory of the last earl, became through life 
the bitter enemy of his son. One word more 
about this Lady Lettice, be-praised in those beau- 
tiful lines by Sir Gervace Clifton, beginning, — 


“ There you may see that face, that hand, 
Which once was fairest in the land ; 

She that in her younger years 

Matched with two great English peers, 
She that did supply the wars 

With thunder, and the court with stars.” 


Lady Lettice appears, nevertheless, to have 
been a lady of questionable virtue, at least in her 
youth. She lived to see her noble son, the Earl 
of Essex, perish on the scaffold; and having com- 
mitted the folly of marrying a third husband, Sir 
Charles Blount, she saw him perish also in the 
same way. Then she retired, a reclaimed and 
chastened mourner, to expiate her early delin- 
quencies by good will to man and piety to God: — 


“ Whose gold thread, when she saw spun, 
And the death of her brave son, 
Thought it safest to retire 

From all care and vain desire, 

To a private country cell, 

Where she spent her days so well, 

That to her the better sort 

Came as to our holy court; 

And the poor that livéd near, 

Death nor famine would not fear.” 


Her stepson succeeded to his father's posses- 
sions, but not to his titles, when he was fifteen. 
The earl had always kept him in obscurity, 
chiefly, it is said, in the hope of bringing him 
one day forward as his son by Queen Elizabeth. 
and well might he be proud of this fine, ill-fated 
youth, who, as he shone forth the proprietor of 
Kenilworth, was looked upon as one of the finest 
gentlemen in England; tall, well-proportioned, 
and handsome, though red-haired, learned be- 
yond his years, an adept in mathematics, en- 
dowed with a frank and generous nature, and 
with a spirit of enterprise. Such was Robert 
Dudley. His youth was passed in voyages of 
discovery, for which he had a passion, and in an 
ill-starred attempt to prove his legitimacy. But 
the rancour of his mother-in-law frustrated his 


vating to the imagination in his fearless vices. | hopes. The corrupt times of James I. had now 
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arrived, and the sources of justice were cor- 
rupted. The process which young Dudley set 
on foot was suddenly closed, the examinations 
locked up. Broken-hearted, Sir Robert re- 
quested a license from King James to quit Eng- 
land for three years. Abroad, the titles of Earl 
of Warwick and Duke of Northumberland were 
accorded to him; and he sighed for that recog- 
nition due to his birth. He had by this time 
connected himself with the family of Leigh, his 
neighbors at Stoneleigh Abbey, by a marriage 
with the Lady Alice Leigh. He left his lady at 
Kenilworth, probably hoping some day to return 
thither, and again to head those halls with an 
earl’s dignity. But he never revisited his native 
country, but died at Florence, having been first 
created by the Emperor Ferdinand a grand 
duke of the empire. His true celebrity con- 
sisted, however, in his great projects for drain- 
ing the marshes near Pisa, and raising Leghorn 
from an insignificent place into a commercial 
town, by the erection of a haven, and other im- 
provements. lis schemes, among which one for 
the improvement of our revenue was submitted 
to James I., were those of a benevolent as well 
as of an able man. He had all the talents of the 
Dudleys, without their vices. His narratives of 
his voyages are preserved in Hakluyt’s collec- 
tion; and his work on increasing the revenue 
established his reputation as a man of great abil- 
ities. Ifis standard production was a book, now 
extremely rare, Del Arcano del Mare, in two 
folio volumes, full of schemes, charts, plans, and 
replete with knowledge, especially in mathemat- 
ical science. This work, which is chiefly intend- 
ed for the promotion of navigation, and the 
extension of commerce, has been styled “ a sin- 
gular treasury of curious and important schemes.” 
Whilst thus devoting himself to the pursuit of 
science, Sir Robert Dudley received intelligence 
from home, which must have tended greatly to 
dispel all lingering wishes ever to return there. 
We have already seen how his claim to the earl- 
dom of Leicester was disposed of ; his scheme for 
improving the revenue was judged pernicious, and 
tended to hasten, rather than to retard his exile. 
In his castle he left his wife, Lady Alice, and 
four infant daughters; but though they resided 
at Kenilworth, the place, by the statute of fugi- 
tives, was forfeited to the crown, upon the flight 
of Sir Robert. No steps were taken respecting 
it, however, until Henry, prince of Wales, was 
advertised of its provincial fame, and was em- 
bued with the notion of its being indeed a royal 
residence. It was then surveyed ; and from the 
account of it, it must, indeed, have been mag- 
nificent — too much so, indeed, to escape kingly 
cupidity. The circuit of the castle within the 
walls comprised an extent of seven acres; and 
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the walks on the walls were so wide, that two or 
three persons could walk abreast on them. The 
rooms of great state were built with as much uni- 
formity as any of later time ; and the cellars were 
erected upon arches of free-stone. The chase, 
called the King’s Wood, formerly stocked with 
deer, had at this period been suffered to fall into 
neglect — the deer had strayed ; and the Countess 
Lettice (shame on her saintly reputation !) had 
cut down much of the timber, which was hers by 
will; yet still it was valued at 20,000/., and it 
was said, was in “a convenient state for remo- 
val.” Alas! one by one, one beholds, as in a 
vision, the glories of Kenilworth departing, in 
gloomy procession. “There runneth through 
the said grounds,” the survey goes on to state, 
“by the walls of the castle, a fair pool contain- 
ing exi acres, well stored with fish and fowl, 
which at pleasure, is let round about the castle.” 
It makes one sigh to hear of it — no pool is there 
now —all filled up, dried up, let off, long ago ; 
the eye rests upon a green, fair country, with a 
marvellous lack of water, for the blessed Avon 
is miles off. With a sigh I write on. “The 
circuit of the castle, mannours, parks, and chase, 
lying round together, contains at least, xix or 
xx miles in a pleasant country; the like both for 
state, strength, and pleasure, not being within 
the realm of England.” 

Alack the day! 14,5001. were paid for it ; and 
it became the property of Prince Henry, de- 
scending after his death to Charles I., who suc- 
coured the widow and orphans of its former 
possessor, bestowing on the lady Alice, during 
the civil wars, the title of Duchess of Dudley 
during the term of her natural life. Sir Robert 
died at Florence; and as far as any connexion 
with Kenilworth was concerned, his race with 
him: they were extinct to that still lordly de- 
mesne and stately castle. 

Dugdale leaves its history unfinished; but 
what matters it? “Tis but to repeat the oft told 
tale, — it was ruined by the civil wars. 


“Tt was not in the battle, 
No tempest gave the shock ;” 


No, it was by a mean, vulgar-minded, stupid, 
roundheaded, puritanical neglect and indiffer- 
ence, as well as by a dirty rapacity, that this 
grand edifice, visited by the Plantagenets, by 
the Tudors, by the Stuarts, owned by lofty 
barons, and loved by gentle dames, fell into 
decay. Cromwell gave it away to his officers, 
who pillaged, dismantled, and then left it. At 
last he stopped the depredations, and left to 
Time to do the rest. 

It has done all that the most sagacious utilita- 
rian could desire. It has shaken her battle- 
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ments, crumbled her topless turrets, choked up 
her lake, broken down her walls. Year after 
year the ivy grows, and, clothing, destroys what 
it covers. Year after year visitants carry away 
reliques, or leave fragments of vile repasts, inde- 
cently held here; for I call it indecent to pro- 
fane so grand and melancholy a scene with rude 
revelry. Year after year one part or another 
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becomes unsafe; and the limits of the building 
are now scarcely traceable. And yet it is, and 
has been, for many years, the property of a time- 
honored, a lettered, a virtuous, and therefore of 
course, castle-loving race, who bear the lofiy 
title of one who must oft-times have paced in 
those once jocund halls — Clarendon. — Fraser’s 
Magazine. 





COLLECTANEA. 


BROTHER JONATHAN’S DOLLARS. 


It has been said that two American citizens 
cannot enter into conversation togéther without 
talking of dollars. Whatever charms those flat 
pieces may have in their eyes, they have lately 
shown that they know how to make a noble and 
a generous use of them. The hearty manner in 
which Brother Jonathan has come forward, where, 
according to the usage of “ this narrow world,” he 
could not have been expected to make himself 
prominent, for the relief of the poor famished 
Irish and Scotch, has given him a hold upon the 
affections of the people of these countries— at 
least I can answer for one of them— which will 
make tidings of his prosperity at all times an agree- 
able piece of intelligence amongst us. Long live 
honest Jonathan; and if it be his fancy to speak 
about dollars, why then—more dollars to him 
to speak about. 

It is not peculiar, however, to the people of 
the new world, to make the acquisition or pos- 
session of riches the theme of admiration and 
discussion. Where is Mammon so universally 
worshipped as in England? Where is a man 
or a woman without money so cruelly despised ? 
Where is the lust of pelf so pampered by all 
public and private means? It is made the dis- 
tinguishing reward of learning in the gravest 
professions, the meed of valor, the prize of high 
desert in the arts, and spur to exertion in the 
service of the State; and the most popular 
writers of the day—those whose exciting fic- 
tions have gone through the greatest number of 
editions, and who, therefore, may be understood 
to know best what it is that tickles the palate of 
the intellectual and reading classes— these men 
uniformly make money the great end and crown- 
ing happiness of a virtuous life. 

If a prominent character in a modern novel 
winds up at less than five hundred a year, he is 
sure to be one of the villains of the tale. Of 
“honest poverty,” allowed to retain its dignified 
position in life, there is no example. The book 
would not be bought, which made such a mis- 
take. You may murder your hero, and the 





world will weep over him; make him kill him- 
self, and the world will deify him; but bring him 
to poverty at the latter end, or leave him in 
anything less than affluent circumstances, and 
the world (the British world I mean) will think 
that you teach a very dangerous doctrine, and 
will hold the tendency of your book to be de- 
cidedly immoral. — Tuit’s Magazine. 


_——@ 


A REVIEWER. 
(Translated from Goethe.) 


To dinner once I had a lout; 

It happened not to put me out, 

I gave him just my common dinner; 

He ate like any hungry sinner. 

Of what I gave him with good will 

Scarce had the fellow got his fill, 

The Devil led him to a neighbour, 

To talk ’bout my dinner’s savour; 

“ Soup might have been more spiced,” he told, 

“ Browner the roast, the wine more old.” 

Potz tausend, pin him with a skewer, 

Strike the dog dead, —’tis a Reviewer. 
From “ Poems ; By George H. Calvert.” 


—o— 


Avoid argument with ladies; in spinning a 
yarn among silks and satins, a man is sure to be 
worsted. 

—a 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


The Secretary of the London Society of Arts 
recently described an excavating machine by 
Mr. Prideaux. It consists of a series of scoops 
attached to arms, fixed on an axle, driven by a 
steam-engine. As the scoops revolve, they slice 
off the earth and discharge it on to an inclined 

lane, on which it is removed to the waggon. 

he whole apparatus bears a resemblance to the 
ordinary dredging machine, and is worked by 
a steam-engine. 


Letters from Vienna announce that the long 
promised Academy of Sciences in that capital is 






































Short Reviews and Notices. 


at length a reality ; the Emperor’s letters patent 
by which it is created having appeared. Between 
the constitution as first announced and as now 
settled there is some difference, which it will be 
necessary that we should explain to our readers. 
The Academy is composed of two classes — in- 
stead of four, as was then stated: one of the 
Mathematical and Natural Sciences— the other 
of History, Languages, and Antiquities. Each 
class will, however, establish special sections 
within itself. Each of the classes will have 
twenty-four ordinary members — giving half the 
number assigned when the classes were expected 
to be four; and one half of these, at least, must 
be resident in the capital. The honorary mem- 
bers are not to exceed twenty-four; and the 
Academy is itself to fix the number of its cor- 
responding members. The president is to be 
elected by the whole body of members for three 
years — but must be approved of by the Empe- 
ror: the vice-president and secretaries are to 
be re-elected every four years. The elections of 
honorary and corresponding members are also 
to be subject to the Imperial approval. The 
Academy has the right of proposing for compe- 
tition, in each year, four scientific or literary 
questions, — and of awarding the prizes. It 1s 
permitted, also, to publish its Transactions and 
the communications addressed to it by learned 
foreigners. It is to advise the government on 
scientific matters whenever required to do so; 
and an imperial commissary is to be appointed, 
with the title of Curator, as the organ of its 
communications with the administration. The 
budget is fixed at 40,000 florins; and the Tran- 
sactions of the Society will be published gratu- 
itously at the imperial press. Sintrnnnat will 
provide it with a locality for its sittings and 
library in one of the State edifices — and, in 
fact, do a great many paternal things for the 
young institution which it may be hoped it will 
ultimately get strength to do without. As we 
have already said, free scientific discussion flour- 
ishes best without the sheltering wing of imperial 
commissaries. The journals of Vienna publish 
the names of the first forty members appointed 
by the Emperor—as we formerly stated they 
were in the first instance to be; and amongst 
them we find those of Bordoni, Baumgartner, 
Adrien Balbi, Grillparzer, Hiigel, Hammer- 
Purgstall, Ladislas Pyrker the poet-bishop, Paul 
Schaffarik Palazky, Henrich and Endlicher. 
The Archduke John is nominated imperial com- 
missary. 
on Qs 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


f Tonk NationaL Cycropepia or Userun 
KNOWLEDGE. Parts 1 and 2. London. 


This valuable undertaking will contain all 
the information of the original ‘ Penny Cyclo- 
pedia’ up to the present time, so condensed as 
to be comprised within the moderate compass of 
twelve octavo volumes. The two parts already 
published contain together 256 closely printed 
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pages, in columns; the articles are very care- 
fully executed, and extend from A to Alluvium ; 
though condensed, they are by no means meagre, 
but are perspicuous and comprehensive ; and, 
besides putting the inquirer in immediate pos- 
session of a considerable amount of information, 
they have the additional merit of directing him 
to larger works of authority, where his researches 
may be further prosecuted. Altogether, the 
‘ National Cyclopedia’ is the cheapest book that 
has lately been published, whether we consider 
the quantity and quality of the matter, or the 
manner in which it is printed. 


THe PorticaL Works oF WILLIAM 
MorHerRWELL. With Memoir. By James 
M’Conechy, Second Edition, Enlarged. Glas- 
gow. London. 1847. 

Of the first (and only previous British) edition 
of Motherwell’s poems, published about fourteen 
years ago, Professor Wilson gave a_ highly 
favorable notice in Blackwood. ‘The profes- 
sor’s estimate of the poet is certainly well borne 
out by the character of his works, which in their 
present elegant and extended form, will, we are 
persuaded, be a welcome addition to many a 
library where they were previously unknown. 


Beautiful and expressive as are most of the 


pieces in the volume, we must confess that we 
are inclined to place in the first rank, the ex- 
quisite ballad —* Jeanie Morrison ” — composed 
by the poet in his fourteenth year; this ballad, 
in its touching tenderness of sentiment, strongly 
reminds one of some of Burns’ shorter pieces, 
especially that exquisite address “'To Mary in 
Heaven,” beginning — 


“ Thou lingering star with lessening ray,” &e. 


Tue Year-Book or Facts In Scrence 
AND Art; exhibiting the most important Dis- 
coveries and Improvements of the Past Year, in 
Mechanics and the Useful Arts; Natural Phi- 
losophy; Electricity; Chemistry, Zoology and 
Botany ; Geology and Geography ; Meteorology 
and Astronomy. By John ‘limbs. Illustrated 
with Engravings. London. 1847. 


The extensive sale of the eight previous 
volume of Mr. Timb’s annual volumes, sufficient- 
ly testifies the public estimation in which it is 
held, and renders it unnecessary to say more of 
the volume for 1847, than that it has been pre- 
pared with as much care as its predecessors, 
while its varied contents are, if possible, render- 
ed still more interesting by valuable notices of 
the scientific novelties by which the past year 
was distinguished. The important discoveries 
of the new planet, of the central sun, of gun-cot- 
ton, and the new application of ether, are all 
noticed at length, besides a host of other con- 
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tributions to science under the different heads 
indicated in the title. A portrait of Le Verrier 
forms the frontispiece to the volume. 
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